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In response to the editor’s invitation, I 
am about briefly to describe how we in the 
Goethe-Gymnasium try to carry out the 
official programme in Latin and Greek. My 
account is based on a scheme of work drawn 
up in 1903 by Herr Geheimrat Reinhardt, 
founder of the school. It must not be 
assumed, however, that this plan or any 
other binds the details of our work; our 
satisfaction in the work is not marred by 
any too stringent rules on the part of the 
authorities. 

At the beginning of the fourth school year, 
and after the age of nine, the pupils enter the 
lowest of the nine classes. French is now 
studied for three years (six lessons a week) 
as the first foreign language. In French and 
particularly in German they learn to under- 
stand the system of syntax that is also used 
in our Latin and Greek grammar; when 
latin begins, the master knows exactly what 
tems and ideas he may take for granted in 
“udying the parts of speech and the sentence 
structure, and he may expect that the pupil 
will be able graphically to analyze a sentence 
or a sentence-group by means of a ‘ sentence 
diagram’ (Satzbild). The further course 
after Latin begins is shown in the following 
scheme, in which the technical divisions of 
the subject are omitted : 

NO. CXCV. VOL. XXII. 


Untersekunda 
Obersekunda 
Unterprima 


Untertertia 


Obertertia 


Religion 


German 


Latin - 


Greek - 


French 


History and 
phy 


Mathematics 


Nature Study aud 
hysics 


English 
(optional) - ° 


Hebrew 
(optional) - - 


* The number outside the bracket refers to the 
summer half, that within the bracket to the winter 
half. The lessons are of about 50 minutes each. 
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The objects of classical study in the Reform- 
Gymnasium are exactly the same as in the 
old humanistic schools. In the final 
examination, the pupil has to do without any 
helps a three-hours’ translation from German 
into Latin and from Greek into German, 


the teacher of the particular branch sending. 


in three papers, of which the provincial 
board of instruction chooses one. To show 
the standard, I append a paper set in Easter 
1907 for one of the two forms for translation 
into Latin: Oberprima (= Upper VI.). 


Als in der ersten Senatsitzung! nach der Riickkehr 
des Pompejus dieser von der Catilinarischen Ver- 
schworung vollig schwieg, erhob sich Crassus und zollte 
Cicero solche Anerkennung, dass er ihm sogar sein 
Leben zu verdanken erklarte. Kaum jemals diirfte 
M. Tullius sich so gewundert haben, als wie er diese 
Anerkennung vernahm: wusste er doch, dass Crassus 
ihm feind sei, und dass der Grund dazu bei? ihm 
liege. Zinmal hatte Crassus seine militarische Tiich- 
tigkeit zeigen konnen und musste es dann nicht ohne 
Entriistung mit ansehen, wie die Creaturen® des 
Pompejus ihm eben diesen Ruhm stahlen.* Spartacus, 
der gefihrlichste Feind, der sich seit Hannibal in 
Italien selbst gegen Rom erhoben hatte, war, nachdem 
er zwei consularische Heere besiegt hatte, von dem 
Praetor M. Crassus entscheidend geschlagen und 
getétet worden; und als von seinem Heere fiinftausend 
Sklaven durch den aus Spanien zuriickkehrenden 
Pompejus vernichtet worden waren, schrieb nicht nur 
Pompejus selbst an den Senat, von Crassus sei der 
Feind in einer Schlacht iiberwunden, von ihm der 
Krieg vollig bewaltigt® worden, sondern Cicero 
sprach in seiner Rede fiir das Manilische Gesetz in 
der Weise von diesem Kriege, dass er den Namen 
des Crassus nicht erwahnte [und] allen Ruhm auf 
Pompejus iibertrug. 

Warum hat also Crassus spiter dem Cicero solches 
Lob gezollt? Erstens hat er vermutlich Pompejus 
argern wollen,® indem er den Besieger des Ostens 
nichterwahnte, den Mann, der in der Hauptstadt 
einige Leute hatte hinrichten lassen, wie einen 
zweiten”? Romulus pries ; sodann aber wusste er wohl, 
dass er und Casar fiir heimliche Genossen Catilinas 
angesehen wurden, und hatte allen® Grund, es nach- 
driicklich ® auszusprechen, wie sehr er die Verbrechen 
der Verschwoérer verabscheue. Aber wie dem auch 
sein mag, dass Crassus jene alte Feindschaft nicht 
vergessen hatte, musste Cicero bald nachher spiiren. 


lin senatu . . . habito, 2 in. satelles. 
4 surripere. 5 profligare. aegre facere alicui. 
Tnicht secundus ! Sdurch sane. *graviter. 


The copy was expected to be free from 
grammatical mistakes and Germanisms, but 
without a pedantic restriction to Cicero’s 
style and vocabulary. Out of 19 pupils, 


two failed, having made one five and one six 
grammatical mistakes. The passages for 
Greek translation are of course taken from 
Greek authors, but may be slightly changed 
by the teacher: as one example take the 
following : 


Aeschines iii. 49 ff. @oriw . . . dvaryKdcew 
dtroxpivacda (290 words with two explanatory notes: 
(1) dvaryopevewy imperativisch ; (2) dpoplferae begrinzt, 


The translation must be as close as 
possible; only such variation from the 
original is allowed as the German idiom 
demands, and any other is counted as a 
mistake. 

In the oral examination, the pupil must 
translate into German from each language 
one unseen piece of prose and one piece of 
verse not read in the last half. The prose 
writer is usually Livy, Cicero, or Curtius and 
Xenophon or Arrian; the poets, Horace 
and Homer. Questions may be asked on 
the extracts touching grammar, metre, or 
subject matter; but the translation is the 
chief thing. 

The work of the separate classes is some- 
what as follows : 


LATIN. 
Untertertia : 

(1) Reading: Lateinisches Lesebuch.! 

(2) Grammar: Regular and irregular accidence 
with some of the chief syntax rules. 

(3) Written work: Each week one exercise to be 
translated into Latin at home, and one at 
school, 


Obertertia : 
(1) Caesar, &.G. i.-vi. with omissions. Ovid, 
Metam. about 700 lines, 
(2) Analysis of the sentence, z.e. Syntax f cases, 
infinitive, gerund, etc. . 
(3) A weekly copy in school, one at home every 
four weeks. 


Untersekunda : 

(1) Caesar, &.G. vii. Sallust, Cicero’s Catilines, 
Ovid, Afetam, about 1000 lines. 

(2) Use of the tenses in main and subordinate 
clauses; general instruction in subject and 
object sentences, final, consecutive, and tem- 
poral clauses. 

(3) From here onwards there is a weekly copy, 
sometimes done in school, sometimes as home- 
work ; occasionally a translation from Latin 
into German as class-work. 


1 The Latin and Greek textbooks of our school are 
all published by Weidmann, Berlin. 
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Obersekunda : 

(1) Sallust, a speech of Cicero, Livy, Virgil in a 
selection of some 1600 verses from his whole 
works. 

(2) Syntax of the sentence completed ; special uses 
of the pronouns. 


Unter- und Oberprima : 

(1) Cicero: one speech, selected letters or 
a philosophical book. Tacitus: Annals, 
Histories, Germany. Uorace: a selection 
arranged chronologically and by subject, and 
in connexion with this Suetonius, Augustus 
or the Monumentum Ancyranum. 

(2) Revision ; instruction in style and synonyms. 


GREEK. 
Untersekunda : 

(1) After a half-year’s course, including the 
necessary accidence and syntax for reading a 
consecutive text, Xenophon, Azabdasis i. and ii. 
are read. 

(2) Regular and irregular accidence up to the verbs 
in «4, with a few important rules of syntax. 

(3) One weekly exercise at home and one in school 
of translation into Greek. 


Obersekunda : 

(1) Xenophon, Azaésasis and Hellenica; Herodotus ; 
Homer’s Odyssey, about 2800 lines. 

(2) Completion of irregular accidence. Syntax of 
cases, infinitive, participle. Tenses and modes 
in main clauses. 

(3) A weekly exercise at home or in school. The 
school exercise is sometimes a translation into 
German. 

Unterprima : 

(1) Plato, Apology and Crito. Selected pieces 
from Wilamowitz’ Xeader. Completion of the 
Odyssey, about 2000 verses ; about 1200 verses 
of the //éad; a play of Sophocles. 

(2) Syntax completed. This takes only a part of 
the year; for the rest, here and in the Ober- 
prima one lesson weekly is given to revise the 
vocabulary of Xenophon, Azad, i.-ii., each 
word being made the basis of revision exercises 
in grammar, and at the end of each lesson 
there is an exercise on this revision, consisting 
of sentences for translation into Greek. Every 
three weeks or so, this exercise is replaced by 
a translation from Greek into German. 

Oberprima : 

(1) Plato, Phaedo, Gorgias, or selections from the 
Republic, or considerable portions of Thucy- 
dides; selected pieces from the Reader of 
Wilamowitz; completion of the /dad, about 
2200 verses ; a tragedy, or selections from the 
lyric poets. 

To know what the English reader wishes 

to know of our method of teaching, and 


what may be taken for granted, is not easy, 
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without personal knowledge of English 
schools. In the following description, I 
simply try to describe the facts; and I 
may add, without assuming that there is 
anything new in them. 

First, I would guard against a possible 
misunderstanding. The word Reform has 
not the same sense in regard to ancient 
languages as it has for the modern: with 
these, it denotes a return to the natural 
practice, a spoken language learnt by oral 
practice, and dealing with the pupil’s every- 
day surroundings. It would be indeed 
delightful to follow this path in the ancient 
languages also. I adopt it willingly when I 
can thereby arouse interest again in a some- 
what tired class, or when chance puts an extra 
half hour at my disposal; but if it were to 
be followed throughout, the aims we have in 
view would have to be changed. However, 
we follow the method laid down by Hermann 
Perthes, in basing all our work on the 
foreign text. We do not, for example, 
learn words out of a vocabulary, then use 
them to make out a Latin sentence or to 
translate a German sentence into Latin; 
but the pupil learns each word first in a 
Latin sentence. This sentence the teacher 
makes clear, having recourse to the French 
when there is an opportunity, and, so far as 
possible, with books closed. The sentence 
is then got out of the pupils by means of 
questions in Latin, and it is worked out into 
several German sentences to be translated 
into Latin until it sinks into their minds ; 
this sentence now helps to fix in the memory 
the foreign words which the master has 
already written upon the board, and which 
the pupil finds in the vocabulary to help him 
in doing his home-work. 

From these sentences of the Reader, the 
pupil gets his grammar; it is a rare excep- 
tion, if the master in teaching accidence 
has the grammars opened first to learn a 
series of endings. But the beginner’s 
Reading-book does not contain only ex- 
amples of the syntactical rules that fall to 
the Untertertia, but also examples of those 
that will be learnt later: it is possible 
nearly always to refer to a sentence of the 
Untertertia Reader in dealing with a new 
rule at some later stage. In this first reader, 
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the pupil should find a foundation that he 
can build upon even in the highest classes. 
This applies not only to the grammar, but 
also to the reading of authors: in discussing 
the meanings of words, the constructions, 
even the subject-matter, there is constant re- 
ference to the first Reader. 


There is always a blackboard on the wall. 


behind the class, at which two pupils can 
write at the same time ; especially during the 
time when the home-work is gone through,! 
there are always two pupils busy writing the 
translation of sentences; as soon as it is 
written out, the class turns round and 
corrects what is written. Thus each day 


the master has a visible proof of what 
the class can or cannot do; many a mistake 
is scotched here before it can get into the 
pupils’ work. < 

The same system is used in Greek: for 


1 Sometimes they translate sentences from a paper 
put into their hands; sometimes they write down 
sentences that have previously been translated orally 
by another pupil. These boys are of course removed 
from the class-work for that hour. 
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each new rule the examples found in the 
text are then seen collected, that the rule 
may be deduced from them. 

Question and answer on the text in 
Greek and Latin is not discontinued when 
the reading of continuous pieces begins, 
The ancient languages must not exist for 
the pupil only on paper; but of course the 
ultimate aim is to interpret the text, which 
must never be sacrificed by the use of a 
foreign language. 

The question has often been put, on what 
principle we interpret the authors, whether 
grammar or literary appreciation come first, 
I can only reply, scholarship. The exact 
understanding of the foreign language comes 
first, the vivifying of the text thus under. 
stood comes second: the second is impos- 
sible without the first, the first worthless 
without the second. Of course this is 
nothing peculiar to the Goethe-Gymnasium; 
every one will do the same who has himself 
learnt scholarship in the modern sense. 


_E. Bruun, 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE FOURTH ECLOGUE. 


In an essay contributed by me to a 
volume entitled ‘Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue,’ 
which appeared last autumn, I endeavoured 
to show that the phrase Cumaeum carmen 
was most naturally understood of one of 
those forged Sibylline prophecies, which were 
rife in the first century B.c., and of which 
we have specimens preserved to us in the 
very miscellaneous collection known to us 
as the Third Book of the existing Sibyllines. 
The greater part of this book is generally 
assigned by the later editors, following Alex- 
andre,! to the year 170 B.c. or thereabouts, 
on the ground that we have thrice over 
(in ll. 191-193, 318, 608-615) a reference to 
the seventh king of the Macedonian dynasty, 


1 For the benefit of those who may not be acquainted 
with Alexandre’s excellent work on the Sibyllines, it 
may be worth while to quote the words in which the 
latest German editor expresses his high appreciation 
of the French scholar (p. xiv): ‘ Wer nicht an Alex- 
andre ankniipft, nicht in seinem Bahnen weiter wandelt, 
diirfte itiber die Sibyllina kein Urteil fallen.’ 


who would be either Ptolemy Philometor, 
whose reign began in 181, or his brother 
Ptolemy Euergetes, nicknamed Physcon, 
who was made king in 171, when Philometor 
was defeated and carried away captive by 
Antiochus Epiphanes. If we include Alex- 
ander himself as the head of the line of 
seven kings, Philometor would be the seventh, 
if we exclude him, Physcon. Antiochus 
repeated his invasions in four successive 
years, which are alluded to in ll. 611 foll, 
where we read of a mighty king coming 
from Asia, who should overthrow Egypt and 
carry away its treasures in ships. Alexandre, 
following the rule that the date of a supposed 
prophecy may be fixed at the point where 
historical fact passes into vague imagination, 
concludes that it must have been written 
during the stress of the Syrian invasion and 
previously to the death of Antiochus in 164, 
because it is stated that the invasion is 
immediately to be followed by the conversion 
of the idolatrous nations to Judaism, which 
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has nothing corresponding to it in history. 
Another reason for supposing that the main 
part of the book was written about this time 
js, that in it Rome is described as a growing 
power, notorious for its extortions and oppres- 
sions in Macedonia and Greece (ll. 190 f, 
520 f.), for which she will be punished during 
the reign of the seventh ruler of Egypt. On 
the other hand, in the later portion of the 
oracle (ll. 295-489), Rome is at the height 
of her power, but destined shortly to suffer 
divine vengeance for destroying the temple 
at Jerusalem. I do not find any distinct 
trace of Christianity in either the older or 
the newer portions. Idolatry and immorality 
are the charges brought against the heathen, 
and their conversion is shown in their going 
up to the temple to offer hecatombs of rams 
and bulls at the altar of the one true God. 
There is no reference either to Christian 
doctrine or to the story of the Gospels, such 
as we find in some of the other Sibyllines, 
eg. the baptism of John, the descent of the 
dove, the doctrine of the Trinity in vii. 65 foll. 
On the other hand there are lines which 
have no more to do with Jewish or Christian 
thought than the oracular sayings quoted in 
Thucydides, such as 7d dpydv 
dpeavov, which are probably the work of a 
pagan sibyl written considerably before the 
rest. 

Following the hints dropped by Mr. Warde 
Fowler, I pointed in my essay to the close 
connexion between Egypt and Judaea on the 
one side, the two main sources of Messianic 
ideas, and to Rome on the other side, during 
the latter half of the century which preceded 
the battle of Actium; and the consequent 
probability that these ideas must have found 
their way to the imperial city before 40 B.c. 
Perhaps I may have failed to lay sufficient 
stress on the extraordinary—I may call it 
the portentous—development of Messianic 
ideas throughout the East at this time. ‘The 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand’ is the key- 
note of the synoptic Gospels. That a great 
deliverer, a prince of peace, was about to 
appear, was accepted by the vast majority 
of Jews, both in their native land, and in the 
lands of the Diaspora. The only questions 
on which doubt was entertained were, Who 
is the deliverer? What is his sign? When, 
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and where, is he to appear? The evidence 
of contemporary Pseudepigrapha and of 
Josephus is quite in accordance with that 
of the N.T. upon this point. Even the 
most Philistine of Roman soldiers could not 
help acknowledging the might of this hope, 
when they had to face the furious onslaughts 
of fanatics such as Hezekiah or Judas of 
Galilee. The longing for the promised 
deliverer was intensified by the wide-spread 
misery caused among the Jews by the com- 
peting claims of individuals and of nations, 
of Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, Herod and 
Antigonus, Caesar and Pompey, Antony and 
Octavian, Parthia and Rome. And Parthia 
now represented the third of the partners 
mentioned in Isaiah xix. 24, ‘In that day 
shall Israel be the third with Egypt and with 
Assyria, a blessing in the midst of the earth.’ 
The Babylonian Diaspora was one of the 
most important centres of Judaism. That it 
fully shared in the hope of the Messiah 
appears from the story of the Magi, whether 
we regard it as legend or history, and it is 
confirmed at a later date by the statements 
of Josephus, Tacitus and Suetonius, as to 
the wide-spread expectation of a world-ruler 
to come forth from the East, which was 
believed to be fulfilled in the accession of 
Vespasian. 

If I am not mistaken, Virgil alludes to 
similar Messianic prophecies, proceeding from 
Babylon and Alexandria, in Aen. vi. 799, 
where, speaking of Augustus, he says: 


Huius in adventum iam nunc et Caspia regna 
Responsis horrent divum et Maeotia tellus, 
Et septemgemini turbant trepida ostia Nili ; 


implying that Augustus is the heir of the 
Sibylline prophecies of a golden age and of 
that reign of peace, of which he had spoken 
just before ; 

Hic vir, hic est tibi quem promitti saepius audis, 

Augustus Caesar, Divi genus, aurea condet 

Saecula qui rursus Latio, regnata per arva 

Saturno quondam. 


In my essay I quoted passages from the 
third book of the Sibylline oracles describing, 
almost in the very words of Virgil and of 
Isaiah, the golden age to come. There are 
other passages which might well be under- 
stood of Augustus by his adherents, such as 
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the picture of a heaven-sent king who should 
put an end to war (1. 652): 

kal ror’ dm’ jedLovo méuper Bacihfja, 

és wacav yatay mavce 

ods dpa xreivas, ols bpxia mora Tedéooas. 

ye Tais idiars Bovais Trade WavTa 

GAA Geod peydroro Séiyuacw écOdois. 


Compare also 707 foll. and 754 foll. Another 
characteristic of the reign of Augustus is the 
establishment of safe communications by sea 
and land, described in 775 foll., which is 
itself borrowed from Isaiah’s ideal description 
of the return from Babylon. 

kal mediovo Kal rpnxées 


obfped evra dypia mévrou, 
e0Bara ye Exoerat Huact Keivos. 


In the same book almost every part of the 
known world comes in for its share of alternate 
blessing and cursing, ¢.g. Maeotis in 338, Kat 
yap Maori Aipvnv Tavais Babvdivns 
Gog and Magog in 512; but above all 
Babylon (which the Sibyl claims as her 
fatherland), Egypt, Judaea, Greece and Rome 
are taken as the theme of her predictions. 

It is worthy of note that even the partisans 
of the alien Herod, the great foe of the 
Asmonean dynasty, endeavoured to support 
their leader’s claims by appeals to the 
Messianic hope. Thus Josephus tells us 
(Antig. xv. 10. 5) that the reason of the 
special favour which Herod showed towards 
the Essenes was that a prophet of theirs, 
named Menahem, had announced to him, 
when he was a schoolboy, that he would 
one day be king of the Jews. And we learn 
from Epiphanius (Haer. xx.) that Jacob’s 
prophecy with regard to Judah, contained in 
Gen. xlix. 10, ‘the sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah until Shiloh come’ (for which 
the Lxx has éxAcdYer dpywv éws 
éav €XOy Ta ait») was interpreted 
by the Herodians, éws dv €A@y ¢ 
‘till 4e shall come for whom it is reserved,’ 
viz. Herod.'! So in the doubtful appendix 
to Tertullian’s De Praescriptionibus we read 


1T see no reason for doubting this statement of 
Epiphanius. He had no motive for imputing such an 
interpretation to the Herodians, and, however lightly 
we may esteem his judgment and reasoning powers, 
we are certainly indebted to him for much valuable 
information. 
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‘Herodiani Christum Herodem esse dix. 
erunt.’ 

We come now to an important connexion 
between Herod and a certain Pollio or Polio 
or Ptollio, whom Josephus distinguishes as 
6 Papwaios (Ant. xv. I. 1, 10. 4) and 


' describes as a man of great weight in the 


Sanhedrim.! He and his pupil Samias were 
in peculiar favour with Herod, the former 
for his prudent advice when Herod was 
summoned before the Council to answer for 
his slaughter of the Galileans in B.c. 47, the 
latter for his courageous outspokenness 
(Ant. xiv. 9. 4). Ten years afterwards both 
joined in urging their countrymen to open 
the gates of Jerusalem to the besieging 
Herod. This Pollio is known in the 
rabbinical writings as Abtalion,? the vice- 
president of the Sanhedrim, who is stated 
to have been of foreign birth. If this was 
so, it would be an additional confirmation 
of Mr. Garrod’s suggestion that he may 
have been an actual kinsman of Asinius 
Pollio, and have become ‘a proselyte of 
righteousness.” In any case the choice of 
the name Pollio implies a certain connexion 
between the Pharisee Abtalion and the 
Roman Pollio. 

And now let us see what Josephus has to 
tell us of this latter. After the rebuilding of 
the city of Sebaste (z.e. Samaria) we are told 
(Ant. xv. 10. 1) that Herod determined to 
send his two sons by Mariamne, Alexander 
and Aristobulus, to Rome in order to 
introduce them to Augustus (cvvrev£dpevors 
Kaioapc) and also for their education (Ant. 
xvi. 1. 2).3 Perhaps, too, it may have been 
thought expedient to remove them from the 
miasma of a palace reeking with kindred 
slaughter to the healthier atmosphere of 


1 Attention was first called to the connexion between 
Herod and the two Pollios, as bearing on the inter- 
pretation of the Fourth Eclogue, by Mr. H. W. 
Garrod in his very interesting note in the C/assical 
Review for Feb. 1905, p. 37 f., which I grieve to 
have overlooked in writing my own essay. 

2 See Jewish Encyclopaedia under this name. 

. ’This was a common custom with the princes of 
the Herodian house, as in the case of Herod’s other 
sons, Philip, Archelaus, and Antipas (Azt. xvii. I. 3), 
of Herod Agrippa I. with his two brothers Aristo- 
bulus and Herod of Chalcis, grandsons, and Herod 
Agrippa II. great grandson, of Herod the Great. 
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Rome. It was arranged that they should 
live in the house of Asinius Pollio, who was 
one of Herod’s greatest admirers (avdpds Tov 
epi tiv “Hpwdov 
¢idvav), but leave had also been given to 
them to share the hospitality of Augustus 
Kav tois Kaioapos who 
received them with the greatest kindness. 
The fact that the boys were put under the 
guardianship of Pollio is a sufficient proof of 
the friendship existing between Herod and 
Pollio, and also of the latter’s fitness to see 
that they were brought up as Jews, for 
Herod showed on many occasions his anxiety 
not to offend Jewish feeling. But Josephus 
(Ant. xiv. 14. 5) tells us of an earlier meet- 
ing between Herod and Pollio in the year 
4o B.c. in which Virgil too met Pollio and 
addressed his famous Eclogue to him. Herod 
had been just driven out of Judea by Anti- 
gonus and the Parthians. His patron, 
Hyrcanus, the nominal ruler of the country, 
had been carried captive into Parthia, where 
he was warmly welcomed by the Jews of 
Babylon. In the autumn of that year Herod 
escaped to Alexandria and thence to Rome, 
where he was well received by Antony, the 
friend of his father, Antipater, and by him 
commended to Octavian. In a few days he 
was declared king of the Jews by a vote of 
the Senate, and ascended to the Capitol 
between the two triumvirs, preceded by the 
consuls Cn. Domitius Calvinus and C. 
Asinius Pollio. At a later period Josephus 
tells us (Amz. xv. 10. 3) that Augustus 
preferred him to all his other friends except 
Agrippa, and that Agrippa in like manner 
preferred him to all Azs friends with the 
exception of Augustus. 

1 The date of this mission to Rome is a little doubtful. 
Mr. Garrod puts it ‘about the year 24 B.C. or possibly 
27 B.C.’ Schiirer, Jewish People (Eng. tr. vol. i. 
p. 408) assigns it to 23 B.C. and has a note discussing 
the date of the building of Samaria in pp. go5f. I 
think Schiirer’s date agrees better with the probable 
age of the children. The marriage of Mariamne took 
place in 37 B.C. and she was put to death in 29 B.c., 
when her two eldest sons would probably have passed 
their sixth birthday. They would thus have com- 
pleted their twelfth year (when a Jewish youth became 
‘son of the Torah,’ corresponding to our coming of 
age) in 23 B.C., and be about the age of seventeen or 
eighteen at the time of their return home, after they 
had completed their education (Amt. xvi. I. 2). 
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Mr. Garrod thinks it possible that there 
may have been a Jewish colouring in Pollio’s 
own poems, and that this may have influenced 
Virgil in writing his fourth Eclogue. I learn 
from Mr. Warde Fowler that Mr. R. W. 
Raper has carried this view further, and sees 
signs of Jewish influence in £c/. iii. 86, 
‘Pollio et ipse facit nova carmina,’ in con- 
nexion with the Hebraic cast of 1. 88, ‘mella 
fluant illi, ferat et rubus asper amomum.’ 
He thinks too that in Georg. iii. 10-13, 

Primus ego in patriam mecum modo vita supersit, 


Aonio rediens deducam vertice Musas, 
Primus Idumaeas referam tibi Mantua palmas, 


the epithet ‘Idumaeas’ may not be merely 
conventional, but may indicate Virgil’s in- 
tention of writing again in the Hebrew style. 
In the fourth Eclogue he thinks the Sibyl 
ends with 1. 48, and that Virgil himself breaks 
in with ‘ Aggredere O magnos.’! 

Pollio’s relation to the Jews at once 
suggests a way in which Virgil may have 
made acquaintance, not. only with some 
Sibylline paraphrase of Isaiah, but with the 
actual volume of the O.T. Scriptures. And 
that this was so is, I think, rendered 
probable by the close resemblance between 
certain lines of the fourth Eclogue, noticed 
in my Essay, and the language of Isaiah, 
where the Sibylline offers no parallel. 
Possibly we may find another proof in 
Georg. i. 121 foll.: 

Pater ipse colendi 


Haud facilem esse viam voluit. 

* * * 
Ante Iovem nulli subigebant rura coloni, 
* * ipsaque tellus 
Omnia liberius nullo poscente ferebat. 

Ille malum virus serpentibus addidit atris 
Praedarique lupos voluit * * * 
Mellaque decussit foliis ignemque removit, 

* * * 

Ut varias usus meditando excuderet artes. 


This passage is supposed to be borrowed 
from Hesiod’s story of the act of Prometheus 
which called down the wrath of Jupiter upon 


men. And I am quite ready to believe that 
this suggested to Virgil his reference to the 
deprivation of fire. But it seems to me that 
the main features of this passage are more 

1Since this was written Mr. Raper has stated his 


view more fully in the February number of the Classical 
Review. 
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easily derived from the story of the Fall in 
Genesis, and the sentence passed on Adam, 
‘Cursed is the ground for thy sake; Thorns 
also and thistles shall it bear; In the sweat 
of thy brow shalt thou eat bread’; as well as 
from the curse by which the serpent became 
the enemy of man. Just as Virgil ascribes 
the origin of the arts to the severity of 
Jupiter, so we find the loss of Eden leading to 
various inventions; farming in both branches, 
introduced by Cain and Abel (G. i. 150 foll.), 
working in iron and brass by Tubalcain (G. i. 
143), hunting by Nimrod (G. i. 139 f.). 

I conclude with a suggestion from Prof. 
Lewis Campbell on the difficult word ‘incre- 
mentum,’ which he understands of the future 
heightening and magnifying of the righteous 
rule of Jupiter, to be brought about by the 


impending birth. The word would thus have 
the force of ‘development,’ or it may be 
compared with the Indian avatar. Perhaps 
it may remove the objection some have to 
Munro’s interpretation, if we remember that 
Virgil, like Ennius, often speaks as a Euhe- 


_Merist, as in Georg. ii. 536, where the 


‘Sceptrum Dictaei regis’ is contrasted with 
the happier rule of Saturn. In any case 
the difficulty is not greater than in Georg, i. 
24-42, where it seems to be open to Augustus 
to assume the sovereignty of earth or sea or 
Hades at his pleasure. 
JosepH B. Mayor. 

1Mr. Warde Fowler compares Liv. v. 54, where 
Camillus, arguing against the removal to’ Veii, 
praises Rome as ‘regionum Italiae medium, ad 
incrementum urbis natum unice locum.’ 


CAESAR’S BRIDGE OVER THE RHINE. 


Cagsar, De Bello Gallico, iv. 17-19. 


TuE problems of Caesar’s bridge over the 
Rhine have been the subject of interesting 
discussions, but do not appear to have been 
completely solved, and I trust that a reference 
to them may be again permitted in the pages 
of the Classical Review, as I would wish to 
hazard a new explanation of the connection 
of the uprights to the horizontal beam. 

In order to fasten this horizontal load- 
carrying beam to the piers at either end of 
it, fibulae or braces were employed, and their 
application is defined by the words, Quzbus 
disclusis atque in contrariam partem revinctis. 
This phrase develops the meaning of Dis- 
tinebantur of the previous sentence, and 
describes a member whose function was at 
once to thrust apart and to tie together. 
The combination of these properties of strut 
and tie is neglected in the suggestions of 
Heller, Kraner, Cohausen and Peskett. In 
Napoleon III.’s design diagonals are intro- 
duced ; these stretch from a low point on 
each leg of the trestle to a high point on 
the leg at the other end and form a St. 
Andrew’s cross. But while the contrivance 
is eminently sound as a matter of design it 
does not fit the words, and would have been 


exceedingly difficult of execution; because 
the diagonals would have been cumbrous in 
the extreme [say 38’x1'x 1’, weight 1330 
Ibs.], and the lower end of each would have 
had to be fixed some distance below the 
surface of the water if they were given 
sufficient inclination to make them of any 
considerable service. In Stock’s drawing 
similar diagonals are applied entirely above 
the water surface; this would require the main 
piers to be of unnecessarily unmanageable 
proportions [say 40’ x 13’ x 14’]. 

If the latter schemes are dismissed as 
impracticable, almost moré certainly will the 
mere pins of the other commentators fail of 
acceptance owing to their inefficiency. 

For, when an erection on such a scale is 
made of timbers, the relative positions of 
the main members [viz.: the horizontal and 
the uprights] would be ill maintained in the 
presence of large disturbing forces by simple 
bolts at their crossing; there would be 
required supplementary members to subtend 
the crossing angle and preserve it against 
distortion. Such I believe the fibulae to 
have been. If this supposition is correct 
the horizontal beam was continued beyond 
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its junction with the piers, and between the 
end of this [ad extrema parte] and the top 
of the piers braces [ fdu/ae] were attached 
in such a manner as to hold the horizontal 
and uprights rigidly in position. The ends 
of these were thus thrust apart [désclusis] 
and could not close, and tied together [zx 
contrariam partem revinctis| and could not 


open. 
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illustrated by a sketch which involves some 
further explanation. The horizontal timber 
is placed very little above the water, in order 
to save length in the piers, as if the designer 
felt secure that at the end of summer [see 
later the words Exigua parte aestatis reliqua, 
ch. 20] an immediate rise of the river was 
not likely, expecting before that occurred to 
have no further need for the bridge. Further, 


— Caesar. De Betto GAtuico IV_17-19 — 


—_ONE TRESTLE 
WOOD SQUARED WHERE REQUIRED FOR JOINTS. &e. 


In short, by the insertion and method of 
attachment of the fibula, a member combining 
the properties of strut and tie was introduced, 
which formed the base of a strong triangle 
whose apex was the crossing of the main 
members—a triangle which would resist any 
distortion of the angle at the crossing. And 
Caesar might reasonably proceed to state that 
ny outside strain would bring the parts of 
this triangle to a bearing and so increase the 
tigidity of the structure [hoc artius illigata 
tenerentur). 

The above interpretation of the passage is 


the timbers which compose the sloping piers 
and the crossbeams are shown partially 
squared. It may be objected that in Gaul 
such refinement of work was improbable, but 
the close adjustment thus rendered possible 
would ensure a Stability impracticable with 
untrimmed tree trunks; many of the drawings 
given by commentators ignore the scale of 
the work, and the difficulty of connecting 
round spars of such a size. Indeed, we 
may feel sure Caesar intended the bridge to 
be the best example of rapid engineering of 
the time, and would erect it with the most 
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up-to-date tools. Adzes and treenails, saws 
and nails, would be required; of the use of 
the first two there is no doubt, for the latter 
there is good presumptive evidence. For 
instance, in Vitruvius, liber v. cap. 1, “gna 
bipedalia are certainly squared as they are 
laid three deep on the top of columns to 
make the basis of a roof; sawn planks were 
constantly used as casing for all the rough 
concrete substructures in Rome; the saw 
was employed in Britain not so long after, as 
has been proved by planks found at Silchester 
in 1907, and nails as long as g” have also 
been found at Silchester. And it may be 
asserted with something akin to certainty that 
the best tools and iron-work of the time 
were employed, if the constructors had tackle 
[machinationes| of such capacity as to be able 
to place and drive double piles, each 1}’ 
square and 283’ long, into the bed of a 
swift river af ax angle to the perpendicular. 

This feat of pile-driving is remarkable, and 
an engineer would welcome a contemporary 
representation of the raft which these bridge- 
builders had fitted with such a contrivance. 

Alternative methods of arranging the ‘tie’ 
of the brace are shown in the sketch. 

The depth of the water is taken from 
Mr. Peskett’s notes to average 16’ 0”. I 
suggest that the piles were driven at an angle 
of 80°, and if they are taken at 284 ft. in 
length the weight of the part out of the 
water, would balance the buoyancy of the 
submerged portion, and thesdouble pile, when 
slipped through an inclined sleeve on the 
raft, would rest with its bottom on the bed 
of the river, without floating up. This 
circumstance would facilitate the placing of 
the piles before applying the monkey ; whereas 
were the piles shortened to about 25’ 0” a 
weight of nearly 300 lbs. would be required 
to keep them down, the adjustment of which 
would entail considerable delay. 

The fact that the piles were driven at 
an angle would not render them any more 
capable of resisting the stream as long as they 
were unconnected to those of the opposite 
side of the bridge, but this method was perhaps 
adopted to give an extended base for a given 
width of roadway; so that the structure would 
stand up more stiffly against the overturn- 
ing moment of the current than one of the 


same width of roadway with perpendicular 
piers. After the trestle had been thus com- 
pleted with well-stayed joints, and an extended 
base, lateral rigidity would be secured by the 
superposition of the planks [directa materia] 
which carried the road bed. 

The arrangement of the sudlicae oblique 
actae shown in the drawing is that of the 
V-shaped pile system or stockades which 
are accepted by some and rejected by other 
commentators. The only additional point 
that might be noted is as follows: on the 
up-stream side the perpendicular defensores 
must necessarily be supra pontem mediocri 
spatio, otherwise the feet of piles designed 
to afford protection from destructive objects 
floated down stream would conflict with the 
bases of the main piers, whereas on the down- 
stream side the slope of the piers would 
allow the subsidiary piles to come close 
under them, and enable them to provide the 
reinforcement of a lateral buttress [avzes}. 
The drawing shows these piles sufficiently 
clear of the main structure to be driveadle, 


- a provision neglected in some diagrams. 


Toconclude, I ventureto hazard a translation 
of the whole passage, acknowledging to the full 
that it is an amateur performance built upon 
the work of more skilful commentators. 


Cagsar, De Bello Gallico, iv. c. 17. 


For the reasons which I have mentioned Caesar 
had decided to cross the Rhine; not by boat, that 
course he considered involved risk and was not con- 
sistent with the dignity either of himself or of the 
Roman people ; and so, although the task of making 
a bridge presented extraordmary difficulties on account 
of the width, speed, and depth of the river, he still 
thought that he must make the attempt or otherwise 
not pass his army over at all. ‘ The design he adopted 
was as follows: He took pairs of balks 14 feet in 
dimension, sharpened them for a short distance from 
the end, measured them to suit the depth of the river, 
and connected them with an interspace of two feet. 
These he thrust into the river and after placing them 
by tackle drove them in by monkeys, not in the usual 
manner of a pile, namely straight down in the per- 
pendicular, but sloping at an angle so that they might 
lean with the djrection of the current ; and opposite 
to them 40 feet lower down the stream he placed two 
other balks similarly connected but arranged so that 
their inclination was against the force and rush of the 
river. Into each pair of these, two-foot beams where 
inserted from above filling the interspace between. she 
original balks at their connection, and were saved 
two braces at each end. The timbers at the cross 
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were thus strutted open, and at the same time tied 
back at their ends. Such was the firmness of the work 
and such the general arrangement that the greater the 
force of the water the more firmly were the parts held 
in position. Planking was laid on the trestles at right 
angles to them, fastened, and then covered by spars 
and hurdles. 

And none the less piles were driven down stream 
obliquely to the current. These were used to support 
the work like a buttress and form a combination with 
the main structure to resist the force of the river. A 
second set of piles were added above the bridge at 
a moderate distance so that if trunks of trees or ships 
were sent down by the barbarians for the purpose of 
destroying the work, the force of such objects might 
be lessened by those methods of defence and the bridge 
be saved from harm. In 1o days from the time when 
he began to assemble the material all the work was 
completed and the army carried over the river. 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE MATTER. 


The objects for which Caesar had decided 
to take his army across the river were now 
effected. He had put fear into the hearts of 
the Germans, he had avenged the Sugambri, 
he had freed the Ubii from blockade; and 
therefore having spent altogether 18 days on 
the East of the Rhine, and having to his 
mind attained his object in gaining prestige 
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as well as solid advantage he returned to 
Gaul and destroyed the bridge. 
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THE LEAFY BUST AT NEMI. 


In the Classical Review for November 
1907 Professor F. Granger proposed an 
interpretation of the remarkable double- 
headed bust which was found among the 


tuins of the temple of Diana at Nemi. The 
bust represents two heads turned back to 
back: one of the heads is that of a man of 
mature life with a flowing beard: the other 
is that of a young and beardless man. The 
type of face is much the same in both heads. 
The eyes are deep-sunk and wide open: 
the nose is bold and strong, but not of the 
Roman type: the nostrils are wide: the lips 
are full: the expression is wild, with a far- 
away look in the eyes: the whole cast of the 
‘features is neither Greek nor Roman but 
barbaric. The brow of the older face is 
wrinkled and the mouth wide open, shewing 
the teeth. But perhaps the most singular 
thing about the two heads are the leaves 


with scalloped edges which are plastered, so 
to say, on the necks of both busts, and seem 
to appear again under the eyes of the 
youthful face. On either side of the mouth 
of this younger face there is also a curious 
projection, of which no certain explanation 
has been given. 

Some years ago my friend Mr. A. B. Cook 
suggested that the two heads represent the 
double form of Diana’s famous favourite, 
who died in Greece as the youthful Hip- 
polytus and came to life again as the mature 
Virbius, with altered features, at Nemi, 
where he reigned as first King of the Wood.! 
That such a portrait would be eminently in 
place at Nemi, where the bust was found, 
is undeniable. This theory has been taken 
up and carried further by Professor Frank 
Granger. He suggests that the double bust 

1 Classical Review, xvi. (1902) p. 373. 
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is a portrait not so much of the mythical 
Hippolytus-Virbius as of his successor and 
representative the priest of Diana at Nemi, 
the King of the Wood (Rex Nemorensts), 
and he would explain the barbaric cast of 
the features by supposing that the artist 
copied from the life ; for since the priest of 
Nemi had always to be a runaway slave, 
it might often, perhaps generally, happen 
that he would be a barbarian. On this 
hypothesis the older bearded head, with 
its wrinkled brow and grinning mouth, 
stands for the priest in possession, who 
would generally be the older man, while 
the younger beardless face would stand for 
his youthful and vigorous assailant. Further, 
Professor Granger proposes to identify the 
leaves on the bust as oak leaves, and he 
points out that one end of the moustache 
of the bearded figure, seen in profile, is 
carved in the shape of an oak leaf. ‘lhis 
observation of Professor Granger I can 
confirm, for last summer I examined the cast 
of the bust in the Museum of Nottingham 
in company with the Curator, Professor 
Granger, and other friends, and we all 
agreed that, whether accidentally or not, the 
modelling of the moustache on one side of 
the face does resemble an oak leaf. 

If Professor Granger’s theory is right it 
would go a long way to confirm the view 
which for many years I have held that the 
priest of Diana at Nemi, the King of the 
Wood, probably personated the god of 
the oak ;! for it would be hardly possible to 
represent a man as a personification of an 
oak more graphically than by plastering 
oak-leaves on his body. But a crucial 
question remains. Are the leaves which 
are carved on the bust really oak-leaves? 
In order to ascertain this I submitted 
three excellent photographs of the bust, 
which I received some years ago from 
my friend Commendatore Boni of the 


1The view was first put forward by me in Zhe 
Golden Bough (first edition, 1890), i. 369 sg. It has 
since been maintained with fuller evidence in my 
Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship, 
(London, 1905) pp. 281 sgg., from which I will quote 
the conclusion (p. 284): ‘On the whole, then, we 
conclude that at Nemi the King of the Wood 
personated the oak-god Jupiter and mated with the 
oak goddess Diana in the sacred grove.’ 


Roman Forum, to Mr. Francis Darwin, who 
very kindly examined them himself and 
also took the opinion of Mr. R. I. Lynch, 
the experienced Curator of the Botanic 
Garden at Cambridge. The result of their 
joint examination of the photographs was 


‘communicated to me by Mr. Darwin in a 


letter which he allows me to publish. I 
should add that I explained to Mr. Darwin 
the theories which had been put forward 
as to the busts and the leaves, but that he 
was careful not to mention these theories | 
to Mr. Lynch, lest the knowledge of them 
should unconsciously bias his mind in the 
identification of the leaves. Mr. Darwin’s 
letter, dated January 26th, 1908, runs thus: 

‘I am sorry to say that Lynch did not 
suggest oak and when we got a picture of an 
oak-leaf and compared the two he was not 
much struck with the resemblance. But 
a Zoological friend who was with us agreed 
that they might be more or less con- 
ventionalised oak-leaves. I don’t suppose 
Lynch is-used to convention in art: he 
thought the leaves more like nettle or 
perhaps dead-nettle (Zamium). I think the 
scalloped edges of the leaves are, as I said, 
like certain leaves which are considered 
oak-like. The plant I was thinking of is 
Teucrium chamedrys, and it is perhaps of 
interest that the name chamedrys is said 
to have been given by Dioscorides to 
Teucrium lucidum which has much the 
same leaves as 7. chamedrys. There is 
also Veronica chamedrys with similar leaves; 
and the oak-fern /olypodium dryopteris in 
which the pinnae of the frond are less 
like oak and not so like the leaves on 
your bust. Is it possible (as my daughter - 
suggests) that the priest is chewing leaves? 
I think Miss Harrison mentions buckthorn 
leaves being chewed on some sacred 
occasion.’ 

Thus the identification of the leaves on 
the bust as oak-leaves, and with it my theory 
of the priest as a personification of the oak, 
remains uncertain. I will only add that 
Miss Darwin’s proposal to identify as leaves 
of some sort the things which project from 
the mouth of the younger face seems to me 
excellent. It appears that at all oracular seats 
of Apollo his priestess regularly chewed the 
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laurel before she delivered her prophecies in 
the name of the deity.1 By chewing the 
sacred plant of her god she was probably 
believed to fill herself with his sacred spirit. 
Perhaps in like manner the candidate for the 
priesthood at Nemi chewed oak-leaves in 
order to nerve his arm for the fatal stroke. 


1Lucian, Bis Accusatus, 1; J. Tzetzes, Scholia on 
Lycophron, 6. 
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It may have been with oak-leaves in his 
mouth, as well as with sword in hand, that 
he advanced upon his adversary. Can it be 
that in the face of the older man the artist 
has purposely shewn us a grinning empty 
mouth as if to indicate that the sacred oak 
and with it the god had passed from him 


to another ? 
J. G. Frazer. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


EURIPIDES, HERC. FUR. 


olwot, Th Spdow ; mot épnulav 
mrepwros 7) Kata xOovds ; 
pep’, t Kparl mepiBddw oxédros. 
aloxivoua yap Tots Sedpapévors Kaxois, 
ovdév Kax@oat Tovs dvairious 


HeERACLES, having slain his wife and 
children in a fit of frenzy, is contemplating 
self-destruction, when he sees Theseus ap- 
proaching. He gives utterance to a vain 
wish that he could avoid his friend 7) rrepois 
 trd xovds, and then realises that he must 
meet him. But first he will wrap his mantle 
around his head, that his gaze may not con- 
taminate the innocent with the pollution 
of bloodshed. In line 1159 the MSS. are 
mutilated. H. Stephens conjectured ¢ép’ év 
rério.wt, which has been adopted by many 
editors, e.g. Dindorf. Hartung suggested 
tt, Paley avtireivwv, Gray and 
Hutchinson, and Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
in their editions of the play, print the line 


1157 sqq. 


with the lacuna, Wilamowitz being inclined 
to Wecklein’s wérAwy Kparti, while 
justly admitting that the mention of the 
mantle is not necessary, owing to the gesture 
which must have accompanied the delivery 
of the line. I would read ¢ép 
Kpati oxotos. Heracles sees that 
he cannot escape meeting Theseus, and so 
he says ‘Come, as I meet him, let me wrap 
my head in darkness.’ The corruption was 
due to the similarity of the successive 
syllables. This reading is supported by 
Orest. 459, where Orestes says Tuvddpews de 
oreixer Has, od padior’ aidds exe 
eis Oupar’ .. . Tiva 
oxgtov AdBw tpocwry, Toiov érimporbev vepos 
Gopa:; Euripides uses oxdros both as mas- 
culine and neuter in this play, in lines 563, 
1216. I find that Murray, in the new 
Oxford text, proposes ged tiv’ dudi 


Kpari. 
GEORGE W. Mooney. 


VIRGIL’S MESSIANIC ECLOGUE.! 


Most of the problems raised by the fourth 
Eclogue are probably insoluble. But one of 
the most difficult of them has, I fancy, in the 
volume under review, been resolved once and 
for all by Mr. Warde Fowler. I refer to the 
interpretation of the last two lines of the poem. 
Of the manner in which Mr. Warde Fowler 

1Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue: Three Studies: by 
J. B. Mayor, W. Warde Fowler, R. S, Conway: 
London, J. Murray, 1907: pp. 146+viii: 2s. 6d. 


interprets these lines I will say no more than 
that I think it true and fine: for by saying 
no more I may hope to persuade those who 
have not read his essay to go and do so at 
once. With regard to the rest of Mr. Warde 
Fowler’s paper, I cannot help regretting that 
ten pages (which might have been as good as 
pp. 71-81) should have been devoted to an 
apparently serious, and certainly courteous, 
consideration of the fatuities of Reinach. 
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Both Mr. Warde Fowler and Mr. Conway 
have no doubt that the paruus puer of the 
Eclogue is the expected child of Augustus 
and Scribonia: and Mr. Mayor in his Pre- 
face seems to support this view. I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to say a word for another 


view—one which has never perhaps had a - 


fair consideration. The fourth Eclogue was 
written about the time of the Treaty of 
Brundisium, and its picture of the future 
reign of peace is no doubt largely coloured 
by this event. The Treaty of Brundisium 
was cemented by the marriage between 
Antony and Augustus’ sister Octavia. Octa- 
via was at this time pregnant by her former 
husband Marcellus. The child subsequently 
born would, I imagine, unless definitely repu- 
diated, be in law a child of Antony. But he 
would belong more really to the family of 
Augustus. Look now at |. 49 where the 
child is called 


cara deum suboles, magnum Iouis incrementum. 


If, as I believe with Skutsch, Virgil has 
borrowed this line from the Ciris, why has 
he changed the Jouzs of his original to dewm ? 
If any change was needed, why not de/ (as in 
‘namque erit ille mihi semper deus and deus 
deus ille Menalca’)? Surely because Augustus 
was not the only god just now. Again, in 
the Ciris the words are used of Castor and 
Pollux. Now, the peculiar thing about the 
parentage of Castor and Pollux is that they 
were pev children of Tyndareus, 
8 children of Jupiter. Just similarly Octa- 
via’s child would be Ady pév the child of 
Antony, €py» 6é the child of someone else. 
This perhaps explains Virgil’s adoption of the 
strange word éncrementum. (Mr. Mayor, like 
many others, explains /ouis incrementum as 
embryo Jupiter. But it can scarcely mean 
this in the Ciris. It must there mean ‘with 
the making of whom Jupiter has something 
to do.’) 

The child of Scribonia was, of course, 
Julia. It has been suggested that if Virgil 
had really in this poem spoken of Scribonia’s 
child he would have altered or suppressed 
the Eclogue when the child proved a girl. I 
am not sure how strong this argument Js : 
but I am sure that it is stronger than the 
argument against it which Mr. Conway 


borrows from Skutsch. The Martial epigram 
to which Mr. Conway refers is really not a 
parallel to our Eclogue. For (1) the child 
of which it speaks was never born; (2) it is 
merely a short and trivial poem, whereas 
Ecl. iv. is elaborate in the extreme. Martial’s 
poem could be lost in a crowd: not so 
Virgil’s. 

I would add that by connecting the child 
of Ecl. iv. with Antony we are better able to 
explain the dedication to Pollio. 

Mr. Mayor's paper on the literary sources 
of the Eclogue may perhaps be described 
as more impressive than convincing. He 
champions the old Sibylline-Oracle-Theory : 
and he seems to me to say all that there 
is to be said for it—or even more—without 
making it very much stronger. The theory 
ties us down, in any case, too exclusively to 
one set of influences: and in Mr. Mayor's 
hands it ties us down to owe Sibylline oracle. 
Surely Cumaeum carmen must mean the 
Sibylline prophecies as a whole: the phrase 
is as generic as Ascraeum carmen in the 
Georgics. Yet Mr. Mayor refers it to a 
single oracle, and that, on his own showing, 
a ‘non-official ’ one. 

The form of the fourth Eclogue, it is 
perhaps worth noticing, seems to be modelled 
in the first instance on the prophecy of the 
Parcae in Catullus Ixiv. Was the rv 
phetic type of poem perhaps a recognised 
Alexandrian type? Have both Virgil and 
Catullus laid under contribution, say, the 
Chilias of Euphorion? Alexandria was no 
doubt very early permeated by Jewish ideas. 
In a note in this journal (1904, p. 37), which 
Mr. Conway does me the honour of noticing, 
I suggested that certain of Pollio’s relations 
were Jews, that Pollio himself must have 
been necessarily well acquainted with Jewish 
ideas, and that the Hebraic cast of the fourth 
Eclogue may be due to the fact that Virgil is 
imitating some poem, or poems, of Pollio. I 
still think this view not improbable: and 
I think it can be strengthened by comparing 
Ecl. iv. with Ecl. iii. 84-111. This latter 
passage begins by a threefold mention of 
Pollio (84, 86, 88). The lines that follow 
are characterised by a considerable inconse- 
quence and obscurity. Anyone who has read 
Skutsch’s two fascinating books on Virgil with 
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any sympathy, will perhaps look kindly on 
the suggestion that these obscurities and 
inconsequences are most easily explained by 
supposing that, as e.g. in Ecl. x., so here 
Virgil is alluding to or half-quoting poems 
familiar to his readers. And whose poems 
could these be here (in Ecl. iii.) save Pollio’s ? 
‘Pollio et ipse facit noua carmina.’ Let us 
assume for a moment that this is so. Then 
compare iii. 89, ‘mella fluant illi, ferat et 
rubus asper amomum’ with 4. 30, ‘sudabunt 
roscida mella,’ and 4. 25 ‘uulgo nascetur 
amomum.’ Compare again 3. 92 ‘qui legitis 
flores et humi nescentia fraga,’ with 4. 18-20: 
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compare 3. 95 ‘latet anguis in herba’ with 
4. 24 occidet et serpens’: and once more, 
3. 93, ‘ipse aries etiam nunc uellera siccat’ 
with 4. 43-44, ‘ipse sed in pratis aries .. . 
mutabit uellera luto.’ (Add 3. 101, 4. 10.) 
These coincidences may be mere coinci- 
dences. But they are, I fancy, striking, and 
lend support to the view that Virgil owes 
something in the fourth Eclogue to Pollio. 
- I trust that these rather haphazard notes 
may stimulate persons to read a very scholarly 
and interesting book, to which my notice 
has not done justice. 

H. W. Garrop. 


REVIEWS 


CELSUS DE MEDICINA. 


Aulus Cornelius Celsus: Ueber die Artznet- 
wissenschaft ; iibersetzt und erklart von 
EDUARD SCHELLER: zweite Auflage von 
WALTHER FRIEBOES. Braunschweig: Vie- 
weg und Sohn, 1906. 8vo. Pp. xlii+ 862. 
Tafeln iv. M. 18. 


THE story of the De Medicina of Celsus is a 


remarkable one. On the one hand it is 
perhaps to be regarded as the chief treatise 
on Medicine, at any rate of the ancient world, 
for ‘ Hippocrates,’ as we all know, is not a 
treatise but a Canon, or book of Scriptures ; 
and of other eminent and even epoch-making 
works on Medicine, some are partial to 
particular fields of the art, in some the 
several chapters are out of proportion to 
each other, or again are clumsy or defec- 
tive in literary form: yet the De Medicina, 
which in form and proportion is almost 
perfect, comes in all probability from the 
hand not of a physician but of a layman. 
And there are other curious and notable 
facts on record concerning the treatise ; such 
as its disappearances for long periods of time, 
and the fitful and occasional glimpses of it 
during these obscurations. Of still wider 
interest is its place in history as a part of 
one of the most interesting experiments in 
the progress of ideas; the experiment of 
transplanting Greek ideas upon a people and 


a culture, neighbouring indeed—especially to 
the Greek provinces of” Italy—but in bent, 
in prejudice, in self-consistency, in naivete, 
and in religious faith profoundly alien where 
not in polar opposition. In the Etrusco- 
roman religion polytheism and its associated 
magic were carried to amazing degrees, degrees 
which seem extraordinary even for such 
phenomena. In Medicine not only the 
several functions but the several stages or 
perversions of function, as in childbirth for 
instance, had each its own litile deity with 
a proper ritual and liturgy. It would be 
otiose, and here certainly inappropriate, to 
discuss the multifarious and _pettifogging 
occupations of this pantheon. To this 
system of superstitious observance, Greek 
thought was in radical antagonism. To 
quote the well-known words of Hippo- 
crates, ‘The populace attribute the causes 
of diseases to God; but in my opinion 
all these sufferings, like all other things, are 
divine ; and no one of them is either more 
divine or more human than another, but all 
are divine alike: each of them has however 
its own natural properties, and none arises 
save in natural order.’ Compare this sentence 
with Cato’s obligatory burdens to his other- 
wise not contemptible surgery, such as 
‘Incipe cantare in malo—Sanitas Fracto— 
motas vaeta daries dardaries astata taries, die 
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una paries, usque dum coeant,’ and the rest 
of the rubbish which he enjoined on the 
practice of Medicine. 

Stubborn as was the Roman reluctance 
against the invasion of Greek ideas, not only 
because of their solvent effect upon primitive 
institutions, but also, and with better reason, 
because of the immoral and enervating pro- 
clivities and the rascality of the hungry 
greeklings who flocked to shake the Roman 
pagoda tree; yet, such is the penetrating 
power of ideas, they stealthily made their 
way into Roman culture in spite of the 
antique fathers. In his recent book on Zhe 
Cities of St. Paul, Sir William Ramsey illus- 
trates this process in various departments of 
life. He points out how in the division 
of time municipal was gradually converted 
into national chronology ; how farming the 
revenues was superseded by the collection of 
taxes ; and how even in that sphere in which 
Rome was eminent, that of Law, devices were 
adopted by the praetors from Hellenistic 
practice, with slight modifications— not always 
improvements—in respect of wills, contracts, 
and the like. .While thus religion, manners, 
language, literature, and even law were 
undergoing changes by the derivations of 
Greek ideas, medicine could not stand aloof. 

The garrulous and splenetic censures of 
Pliny, and the scandals which he narrates, 
must be taken with salt; yet the fair face of 
Medicine can be saved from disgrace only by 
the presumption that the Greek pretenders 
to medicine who migrated to Rome in 
Republican and even in Julian times, were 
for the most part adventurers. They were 
as cunning, we are assured, as the Romans 
on whom they preyed were innocent ; yet we 
are fain to wonder whence came the wealth 
whereof the innocents were plundered? Such 
cunning leeches as the Stertinii, or Vectius 
Valens, the minion of Messalina, derived 
their vast gains from the compatriots of 
Verres and the Luculli. Pliny grumbles at 
the inconstancy of medical doctrines no less 
than at the unruliness of the professors of 
the art; and Cato’s medicine, or Varro’s, 
was stolid enough no doubt. To cite Cato 
himself: ‘ Ex agricolis maxime pius quaestus, 
stabilissimusque consequitur.’ Scribonius 
Largus consists altogether of traditional 
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receipts and fantastic antidotes; and such 
indeed were the medicines which were pro- 
moted from the store-room to the drug closet 
of the Roman father. The swaggering Greek 
doctors however did not fail so to vaunt 
their novelties that Pliny saw the art changed 
daily like a garment ; and he did not appre- 
hend under these flaunting changes of flag 
the more serious and deeper development of 
doctrine. 

Of this development Celsus shone as no 
original but as a masterly exponent ; and his 
influence in patrician circles must have been 
cathartic. If more than one commentator 
has compared the De Medicina to a palimpsest 
in which the greek text glimmers through the 
latin, yet none has failed to admire the 
sagacity of the argument and the beauty of 
its form and expression. But far beyond 
symmetry, lucidity and concinnity, the most 
precious service of Celsus was that he created 
scientific latin ; a boon which was gratefully 
recognised in the Revival of Learning when 
Celsus had a vogue in measure far exceeding 
his previous eclipse. After the invention of 
printing, ‘no scientific work,’ says M. 
Védrénes, ‘ was edited so often as his: more 
than sixty latin editions have appeared, not 
counting the many translations.’ I would 
add that the boon consisted not only in the 
adroit latin rendering of greek words and 
phrases but in the greater achievement of so 
remodelling latin as to adapt it to the ex- 
pression of greek ideas. Celsus indeed did 
for science what Cicero did for philosophy. 

And yet we repeat the paradox that Celsus 
was a layman ; the strange notion that a man 
of family spent all this time and refinement 
of labour upon a subject in which after all he 
could be but an amateur. As the del Lungos, 
who have devoted their time and scholarship 
to the elucidation of their great compatriot, 
decline to admit this conclusion, one how- 
ever which has commended itself to most of 
his interpreters, it may be well to summarise 
a few of the chief reasons for it. The first of 
these is that the De Medicina was not an 
independent treatise but one Section of a 
many. In a word Celsus was a Summist— 
an ‘ Encyclopaedist ’"—and a guess has been 
made that the title of the whole system was 
‘Cestus,’ a kind of title then fashionable, 
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as in those of Avyvo, Képas ’Apadeias, 
Eyxerpidiov, Tavdéxras, etc., etc., as recorded 
in a well-known passage in Pliny and Aulus 
Gellius. Whatever the general title may 
have been, the Section on medicine, by the 
tradition of the MSS., is headed ‘ Book vi.,’ 
and commences thus: ‘ Ut alimenta corpori- 
bus sanis agricultura sic sanitatem aegris 
medicina promittit.’ And although most of 
these Sections are lost, we possess much at 
least of the De Agricultura, as it was con- 
verted to his own use by Columella—let us 
hasten to add, with due acknowledgments, 
an early bud of literary ethics which soon 
withered. From Quintilian, and otherwise, 
we gather that among the Sections were 
Philosophy, Jurisprudence, Rhetoric, Strategy. 
The life of Celsus was somewhere between 
Augustus and Claudius, at which period the 
Roman father still exercised supreme control 
over his household ; and among his privileges 
was that he ‘vetted’ not his cattle and his 
slaves only, but also his own family. Callings 
in life were not then differentiated in the way 
we are accustomed to; the Roman house- 
hold was not, as in later times, ‘attended by 
the family practitioner.’ Athenaeus, the 
pneumatist, who lived under Claudius, con- 
sidered that no man of position could afford 
to be ignorant of medicine. Were we then 
to try our hands at a fanciful title we might 
name the whole System ‘The Compleat 
Roman Gentleman.’ 

The preparation of a book on Medicine, 
then, was not in those days so trenchant a 
slice out of a peculiar domain as it would be 
now. Moreover, of course, the sum of know- 
ledge on the subject lay within very much 
narrower and more manageable limits. Of 
other arguments in favour of a lay authorship 
are that in certain places the professional 
reader perceives that the treatment of this 
point or that is not quite intimate ; also that 
in paragraphs concerned with ra didoia he 
apologises for calling a spade a spade; a 
professional writer would have regarded this 
frankness as needing no apology, or he would 
have signified his meaning under technical 
terms. To the current arguments I would 
venture to add two more; first, that Celsus’ 
very mastery of the vernacular tongue, his 
adaptation of it to new work, the breadth of 
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view and sagacity which lead him through the 
doctrines of the schools without bias or sub- 
mission to formula, the blending of Hippo- 
cratean and Alexandrian medicine, and the 
detached commonsense of the treatise point 
rather to a layman writing for laymen than 
to a physician writing for experts who are sure 
to smack of their schools, and are apt to be 
occupied more by technical particulars than 
by sagacious universals. Secondly, how are 
we to explain the disappearance of Celsus’ 
work, with rare emergence, during some 
fourteen following centuries? The later 
Greek physicians in Rome never refer to 
Celsus ; not perhaps from any jealousy of a 
lay interloper, but regarding him as a layman 
writing for lay folk, and not as an original 
authority. Thus during these centuries of 
Galen’s unrivalled ascendency Celsus was 
set aside, not to rise into notoriety till the 
humanists were attracted by his style. More 
than once in this dark interval the De 
Medicina peeped out. By virtue of his latin 
Celsus seems to have survived obscurely in 
the closets of the monasteries ; for instance, 
a few words are quoted from him in Gerbert’s 
169th letter (tenth century). Augustine is 
said to have made use of Celsus’ Section 
on Philosophy ; and a reference to him has 
been detected more than once in passages of 
Cassiodorus, which I have not verified ; in one 
of them under the incorrect name of Caelius 
Aurelius. The work sprang into the light in 
1443, when Thomas of Sarzana (Nicholas V.) 
discovered the fair MS. of the Ambrosian ; 
but we read in Sabbadini that this was not 
the first discovery, for one less perfect was 
found by il Panormita at Siena in 1429, a 
copy of which seems to have been sent 
to Duke Humphry. How the editions ran 
thereafter we have seen already. 

When the edition under review appeared 
upon the table one’s impulse was, with the 
editions of the Del Lungos and of M. 
Védérnes before one, to cry out—Another 
translation of Celsus! The first brief survey 
of this book however suffices to assure us 
that it is a very welcome addition to Celsus 
literature. No date of the first edition is 
apparent, but the interesting Preface by 
Professor Kobert of Rostock, though un- 
dated, is presumably new. The translation, 
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so far as a few test passages enable a reviewer 
to ascertain, is sound ; and the elegancies of 
the latin shine through the german render- 
ing, as in the original the greek shines 
through the latin. The scholarship notes 
are excellent in concision and point; a 
section of commentaries on the several 
books is appended, and to one of them a 
very useful lexicon— modestly called a 
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‘Verzeichnis ’—of drugs, foods, and diets, 
There are a few illustrations of instruments 
and surgical diseases. Finally is provided 
one of those full indexes which our German 
colleagues compile so faithfully. ‘The appear- 
ance of this work, then, is more than justified; 
it is a valuable, if not indispensable, addition 
to the library of the medical historian. 
CLIFFORD ALLBUTT. 


JORDAN’S TOPOGRAPHIE DER STADT ROM. 


Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum. 
Von H. Jorpan. Erster Band. Dritte 
Abtheilung. Bearbeitet von Cu. HULsEn. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1907. 8vo. Pp. xxiv 
+709. 11-Plans. M. 16. 


Jorpan’s well-known work on the topo- 
graphy of Rome has, twenty years after his 
death, been at last completed by the appear- 
ance of this volume. Professor Hiilsen 
explains in the preface how he undertook 
in 1887 the task of finishing what was at 
the time without doubt the best handbook 
to Roman topography. 

The first two parts of volume i., contain- 
ing respectively the historical introduction, 
followed by the description of the site of 
Rome and of the city as a whole, and the 
topography of the central portion of the 
ancient city—had already appeared in 1878 
and 1885, having been preceded, in 1871, 
by the second volume, which contained the 
result of Jordan’s preliminary researches into 
the late classical and early mediaeval sources 
of information—the Notitia and Curiosum, 
the Itinerary of the Einsiedel pilgrim, and 
the various editions of the Mirabilia. There 
remained, therefore, the description in detail 
of the rest of the city, which Jordan had 
already begun, but with which he had not 
made any great progress. Professor Hiilsen 
therefore found it advisable, while making use 
of Jordan’s material, to begin the work afresh, 
abandoning the proposed division into old 
city, new city, and suburbs, and adopting 
that by the Augustan regions, in topo- 
graphical, not in numerical order. 


He thus 


bears the full responsibility for what is 
really his own work from beginning to 
end. 

That the completion of *this volume has 
taken twenty years will not surprise anyone 
who knows the complexity of the material 
and its continual increase in quantity and 
variety. Not only have excavations and 
discoveries. been practically continuous, 
whether occurring casually in the course of 
building operations, or undertaken ex fro- 
Jesso with a view to scientific investigation, 
but researches in archives and libraries have 
brought, and are still bringing, new facts 
before us as to the changes which the city 
has undergone since the classical period. 
The collections of architectural and archaeo- 
logical drawings and of the Renaissance 
engravings (many of the latter of great 
rarity) and subsequent periods are beginning 
to be worked through systematically and 
published: and the immense printed and 
manuscript literature upon the topography 
of Rome is becoming better known. 

Professor Hiilsen’s treatment of the 
enormous amount of material which he has 
collected together is most skilful: the work 
of compressing it within reasonable bounds 
has been most successfully accomplished, 
and the description is extremely clear and 
illuminating. The labour of proof-correction, 
indeed, must have been very great ; and yet 
the misprints that occur are comparatively 
few, and not of any great consequence.! 


1 On p. 632 the date of the erection of the temple of 
Aesculapius should be 463/291 (cf. p. 633, where the 
date is correct). 
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The first chapter deals largely with 
buildings included within the area of the 
Forum excavations. 

The second is by far the best account 
of the Palatine at present available. Up 
till now we really know little of the original 
form of the hill, nor even of its condition 
at the end of the Republic: it has been 
greatly altered on all sides by the huge 
substructions of the Imperial palaces, which 
have largely increased the area available for 
buildings. It is a pity that upon the plan 
substructions have not been distinguished 
from walls above ground level. The ex- 
cavations recently begun near the west 
angle of the hill are the first serious 
attempt to investigate the remains of earlier 
periods, and it is to be hoped that they 
may be extended all over the Palatine, as 
far as possible. 

Hiilsen’s first chapters were written too 
soon to deal with the doubts raised by 
Degering and Kornemann (the latter in A7Zo, 
v. 89: cf. Carter in Am. Journ. Phil. xxviii. 
325) as to the credibility of the tradition 
according to which the Palatine was the 
original Rome. These theories would banish 
not only Roma quadrata, but the Septi- 
montium from their accepted position as 
stages in the development of the city. I 
must confess that a strong point in favour 
of the tradition is to be found in the name 
Esquiliae. If we exclude Caelius from the 
list of the seven montes, and interpret Subura 
(or Sucusa) as a part of the Esquiline above 
the Subura valley, we have that and three 
other summits (Oppius, Cispius, Fagutal) in 
contrast to the two montes of the original 
settlement, Palatium and Cermalus, and the 
Velia, the ridge uniting the latter with the 
newly added montes which had hitherto (and 
hence their name) been outside the city. I 
cannot see that the inclusion of the Caelius 
(Hiilsen, p. 223) would have been other than 
a source of weakness. 

The question as to the age and raison 
@étre of the fragments of brown tufa walling, 
of blocks 2 feet high, following the slopes of 
the hill on the N.W. and W. is as yet 
unsolved. They cannot be very different in 
date from the ‘Servian’ fortifications (n/ra, 
p- 156): and masonry of an earlier type, 


attributed by some authorities to the sixth 
century B.c.,! exists within their line at the 
N.W. angle (p. 37, n. 17) and has recently 
come to light on the top of the hill. It 
would almost seem that we must suppose 
that the Palatine formed a separately fortified 
stronghold within the ‘Servian’ walls. 

As to the site of the Templum Victoriae, 
Hiilsen makes a new suggestion—that it is 
to be sought half-way down the hill, about 
50 yards S. of S. Teodoro (pl. ii. opp. p. 40). 
Here are remains of walling, the connexion 
of which with the temple can only be made 
certain by further excavation: and here were 
found in 1728 three dedicatory inscriptions 
to Victory, which may of course have fallen 
from the top of the hill, as Richter supposed, 
when he identified the temple on the summit 
near the W. corner (Hiilsen’s temple of the 
Magna Mater) with that of Victory and that 
further to the E. (Hiilsen’s temple of Jupiter) 
with that of the Magna Mater (cf. C.R. 1902, 
336). If we accept Hiilsen’s view we must 
be prepared with him to admit that the 
expression of Dionysius, i. 32 (who speaks 
of the temple as xopupy tod Addov) is 
used in only a limited sense, in contrast to 
the Lupercal which has just been mentioned. 
We have also to reckon with the question of 
the Megalesia, which were celebrated in front 
of the temple of the Magna Mater; but there 
would certainly be room enough in front of 
the western temple (Hiilsen, p. 54, n. 46). 
And Hiilsen’s most important argument— 
the finding of the inscriptions and the 
statue of the Magna Mater close to the 
western temple—is misstated by Richter 
when he says that they were found ‘ between’ 
the two. 

Hiilsen’s theory that the temples of Jupiter 
Victor and Propugnator were one and the 
same building is supported by no evidence, 
but seems tempting; I think we may with 
Carter suppose that C.ZZ. vi. 438 (cf. 
30767 a) (an archaic dedication to Jupiter 
Victor found on the Quirinal in 1626 
mentioning a restoration by a ¢r7umvir) gives 
us a temple of Jupiter Victor on the Quirinal, 
agree that the references in literature are to 
it, and yet suppose that the Notitia, in 


1Delbriick, <Afollotempel auf dem Marsfelde, 11 
599. 
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speaking of the temple of Jupiter Victor on 
the Palatine, is referring to that of Jupiter 
Propugnator. 

On p. 63 we notice that the probable 
identification of the house of Livia with the 


house of Germanicus is admitted, while on 


p. 85, n. 109 it is somewhat inconsistently 
rejected as without foundation. 

The development of the Palatine into an 
Imperial residence by the gradual buildings 
of successive emperors is very well described: 
the writer has been at the trouble of indexing 
the fifteenth volume of the Corpus in so far 
as it relates to Rome, and here especially we 
see the value of the positive data afforded by 
brickstamps for chronology, at any rate as a 
terminus ante quem non. 

The great question as to the site of the 
temple of Apollo (p. 64 sgg.) will be before 
long settled by excavation, now that the 
Villa Miles has passed into the hands of the 
Government. Hiilsen places it at the E. 
angle of the hill in the so-called Villa 
Barberini; Lanciani in the garden of the 
Villa Mills, to the N.E. of the house itself. 
It may be noted that excavations have shown 
that the buildings to the N.E. of the Stadium 
or Hipprodomus cannot have been the 
library of the temple, which must have been 
closely connected with the colonnades sur- 
rounding the latter (cf. p. 97). 

Of the original palace of Augustus no 
certain remains are left: one will await with 
interest the results of Miss Van Deman’s 
researches, which Carter quotes as dis- 
proving any connexion between this and 
the earlier buildings under the Filavian 
palace, which Hiilsen doubtfully attributes 
to Augustus (p. 76). 

The so-called ‘ bridge of Caligula’ (z.e. the 
arcade above the Clivus Victoriae decorated 
with white stucco on the outer face, pointed 
out as such by the guides) is, as Hiilsen has 
suggested in lectures, but not in the present 
volume, simply an ornamental facade towards 
the Forum—an attempt to embellish this 
front of the enormous substructions by which 
this part of the palace was carried. By the 
brickstamps it seems to be indicated that it 
may belong in part to the end of the first 
century a.D.: while the arches which cross 
the Clivus Victoriae and the substructions 


on the N. side of it belong to the second 
and the beginning of the third century 
(Pp. 79). 

Merlin’s work on the Aventine (Z’Aventin 
dans l’antiguité) appeared too late to be 
made use of by Hiilsen: the derivation of 
the name of the hill from Avens (cf. Avon) 
which the latter (p. 151) does not accept, is 
supported by a large number of parallels 
(Merlin, of. cit. 30 sgg., who thinks that 
the name points to a Ligurian settlement), 
Hiilsen, however, rejects the tradition of 
the early independent settlement on the 
Aventine, which he cannot believe to have 
existed contemporaneously with that on the 
Palatine at so short a distance from it. 

If, as Hiilsen supposes (p. 200), the 
boundaries of the first region extended 
within the Servian wall as far beyond the 
Porta Capena as the arch of Constantine, it 
is somewhat surprising that the Notitia and 
Curiosum mention no buildings in this 
portion of the region at all: and certainly 
Lanciani’s theory, that the Servian wall 
served as the boundary of the inner regions 
(cf. Ruins and Excavations, 89), seems 
reasonable. 

The site of the Castra Peregrina has been 
ascertained to be to the S. of S. Stefano 
Rotondo (cf. Hiilsen in At Accad. Pontif. 
Arch, viii. 410, and my note in C.R. 1905, 
328 sgg.). Further evidence is supplied by 
a bronze tablet bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: G (ento) K(astrorum) P(eregrinorum) 
Q. Carinius [Ama)bilis optio [ p(rimz) 
leg(tonis) If. Itakicae) [ factus| frumen- 
(tarius) [et D deput)atus (the supplements 
are due to Von Domazewski, who adds: 
‘Promotion can only take place from opto 
primi pili, because the man must first reach 
the highest possible position as oféio before 
becoming centurion. For the supplements 
at the end, cf. C.Z.Z. vi. 1110).’ One of the 
ships offered as ex votos by the frumentani 
(p. 235) is to be seen in one of the smaller 
fountains of the Villa Mattei. 

In dealing with the Esquiline (pp. 254 59%.) 


“we are necessarily confronted with the pro 


blem as to the age of the so-called ‘Servian’ 
fortifications. These Hiilsen and many 
others place in the fourth century BC; 
and the discovery of tombs within their 
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line, some of which cannot be assigned to 
an earlier date (cf. p. 268, n. 36), seems to 
favour this hypothesis. It is not necessary 
to postulate that, at a comparatively early 
period, intramural burial was unknown and 
unpractised. Indeed, the fact that it was 
necessary to provide against it in the Twelve 
Tables rather points the other way. But it 
seems rather to be the case that the ‘Servian’ 
wall cuts through (or in one case actually 
covers) cemeteries of this period. 

In this connexion it is the greatest misfor- 
tune, as Hiilsen says, that of the discoveries 
of recent years, especially during the seventies, 
much has been lost to us by the insufficiency 
of the records taken (p. 269, n. 38). 

The description of the Colosseum (p. 
282 sgg.) has the advantage of incorporating 
the results of the author’s special investiga- 
tions on the inscriptions. As to its collapse 
(p. 285, n. 12) there seems to be evi- 
dence, though, of a somewhat uncertain 
character, for this having taken place not 
long after 1362.1 The earthquake of 
Petrarch (1349) thus seems a_ probable 
date (Lanciani, Ruins and LExcavations, 
376). In dealing with the Baths of Titus 
(p. 309), he seems wrong in not reckoning 
as a part of them the arcades, similar in 
form to those of the Colosseum, and opposite 
to it, discovered in 1895; they are not even 
shown in his plan vi. (/Vot. Scav. 1895, 201, 
226. Lanciani, Forma Urbis, 29). 

In regard to the baths of Diocletian, the 
fact that the bricks are not old material, and 
were (as far as the evidence of the stamps 
goes) entirely made at the period, is note- 
worthy, and not what (p. 378, n. 13) would 
have been expected at the time, though it 
seems to have been the case with the Basilica 
of Constantine also (p. 14, n. 28). Is it 
possible that the available stock of old material 
was used up for the walls of Aurelian ? 

The existence of an arch of Gordian on 
the S.W. side of the Castra Praetoria, form- 
ing a monumental entrance to it, is denied 
(p. 391) as resting upon entirely insufficient 
evidence, and it would seem rightly (cf. 388, 
n. 36). There appears, indeed, to be no 

'The source is Fea, Storia delle Arti di disegno, 
ili. 398, who quotes at second hand a letter in the 
Vatican library. 
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reason to suppose that the chief entrance 
of the camp was towards the city. 

The question of the reading in Juvenal, 
Sat. ii. 133, is important with regard to 
the existence of a vadlis Quirini (p. 417, 
n. 66). It seems that we must admit this, 
and refer the name to the depression on the 
N. side of the hill, below the temple of 
Quirinus. For Mr. C. E. Stuart informs 
me that all the MSS. except the Pithoeanus 
give ‘ valle,’ and points out that what Hiilsen 
calls the ‘alberne Erklarung’ zx vadle colle 
Quirini: ad invidiam dixit in valle, is to 
be divided into two parts—the lemma, which 
agrees with P, and the scholium, still older, 
which comments on ‘va//e’ : colle would, there- 
fore, seem to be a gloss which has found its 
way into the text of P, and vad/e the true 
reading. It is indeed preferred by most 
editors, including Friedlander, Weidner, 
Housman and Owen. 

With regard to the many projects for free- 
ing Rome from floods, it- is interesting to 
note that the solution proposed by Caesar,! 
of changing the course of the Tiber so as to 
make it run under the foot of Monte Mario 
(p. 493), was again brought forward in the 
sixteenth century by Antonio Trevisi in’ 
the time of Pius IV. A copy of part of 
Bufalini’s plan of Rome (1551), with the 
projected canal marked upon it, was exhibited 
by Lanciani on the occasion of the inaugura- 
tion of the Museum on the Caelian after its 
rearrangement (see Ausonia, i. 203). 

The three temples in the Forum Holi- | 
torium have been dealt with by Delbriick, 
Die dret Tempel am Forum Holitorium in 
Rom, who, however, expressly disregarded 
the Renaissance drawings? relating to them 


1 Hiilsen (p. 497) is probably right in supposing 
that Augustus and Agrippa, in their great works in 
the campus, which gave it its form for the future, 
were in the main working on the lines that Caesar 
had sketched out. 


2 As to the drawings of Feoli which, Delbriick states, 
were in my possession, and were not accessible to him 
(p. 9), I can only repeat what I told him myself, 
before his book appeared, that I had placed a com- 
mission upon them when they came up for auction in 
the Vespignani sale in 1900, but did not succeed 
in acquiring them—nor was I able to find out who 
had purchased them. Had I had them I would 
gladly have shown them to him. 
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—with the result that he has been unable to 
recover the plan of the Doric temple, and 
has founded an elaborate dissertation on the 
‘primitive’ style of its capitals upon the 
travertine framework of a capital, which, as 
the drawings would have taught him, was 


coated with stucco! The greater use of 


travertine in it, too, shows that it is later 
and not earlier than the other two; and it 
should be identified with the temple of Juno 
Sospita, not with that of Spes (Hiilsen, p. 
508 sgg.: cf. his later article in Rom. Mitt. 
1906, 169 sgq.). 

We may briefly notice the identification of 
the temple in the Via degli Specchi N.W. 
of the Theatre of Balbus with the temple of 
Neptune 2x circo Flaminio (p. 523), and the 
new and brilliant identification of the remains 
hitherto considered to be the Crypta Balbi 
with the Porticus Minucia (p. 545 sgg.). In 
a lecture delivered at the German Institute 
in December, 1907, Prof. Hiilsen to some 
extent modified his views as to the latter. 
He now finds that the building in question 
probably had 44 openings (which would 
agree with the statement of the chrono- 
grapher of 354 A.D. Servius Tullius... 
regnavit annis xliv. Hic votum fecit ut 
guotqguot annos regnasset, tot ostia ad fru- 
mentum publicum constitueret), and considers 
that it was the Porticus Minucia frumentaria, 
while the vetus is to be sought nearer the 
river. The ‘Rundriume scheinbar ohne 
jeglichen Zugang’ were probably staircases 
to the upper story in which offices, etc., were 
contained. This view that the Diribitorium 
(a large hall for the counting of the votes) 
was simply the upper story of the Saepta 
(p. 563), had already been brought out in 
a special article; as had also the detailed 
description of the Porticus Divorum (p. 565), 
the site and nature of which has been rendered 
far clearer by the recent rediscovery of a 
large group of fragments of the marble plan 
of Rome, which had been lost since the six- 
teenth century (cf. pl. x.). 
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It is interesting to note that the contro- 
versy as to the existence of a Templum 
Matidiae (p. 575—cf. Addenda) has been 
settled in the affirmative, the Vienna me 
dallion of Hadrian representing it being 
certainly genuine (Dressel in Corolla Numis. 
matica). A new identification is that of 
what has hitherto been called the Basilica 
Neptuni with the temple of Hadrian, erected 
by Antoninus Pius in honour of his deified 
predecessor (p. 608). 

Hiilsen is quite right (p. 640 sgg.) in treat- 
ing as insufficient the evidence upon which 
both the Naumachia of Augustus and the 
Aqua Alsietina, which fed it, have hitherto 
been localized. Remains of private build- 
ings occupy, as excavations have shown, the 
whole of the proposed site of the former, 
He therefore places it further to the N., just 
below the Villa Lante on the Janiculum 
(p. 652 sgg.). But another xaumachia, that 
of Domitian, has to be sought; and Hiilsen 
identifies it (p. 660) with the’so-called Circus 
Hadriani, to the N. of the Mausoleum of 
Hadrian. In the interesting account of the 
last’ mentioned building (p. 663 sgg.), we 
may note that it has recently been proved 
to be ancient right up to the top. 

The book closes with a good index—the 
usefulness of which, however, might have 
been increased by the addition of more 
medizval and modern names of churches 
and localities—printed, one might suggest, in 
different characters; the omission is inten- 
tional (cf. p. 670), but in view of the present 
lack of any work on the medizeval topography 
of Rome, it seems a pity that it was adopted. 

It may, in conclusion, be unhesitatingly 
said that the volume with which we have 
been dealing is a most complete, and at the 
same time a most impartial treatment of the 
subject, and it will be a very long time before 
it is superseded. It is the work, as all who 
know Rome will acknowledge, of a thorough 
master of classical topography. 


Tuomas ASHBY. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


The Palaces of Crete and their Builders. By 
ANGELO Mosso. Fisher Unwin. 21s. 


Reapers of Mr. Burrows’s excellent book 
have all felt the want of pictures: here is a 
book full of pictures, a hundred and sixty of 
them—plans, views, smaller objects of all 
sorts, well reproduced. Mr. Mosso is thus 
a complement to Mr. Burrows. The text is 
of less value. Mr. Mosso took some share 
in the excavating, as he tells us, at Phaistos: 
he kept a notebook, from which he culls 
extracts. He also gives his impressions of 
travel, and adds little touches of description, 
philosophical reflections, and criticism of the 
drains. Indeed, amongst a crowd of fasci- 
nating objects, his chief admiration seems to 
be reserved for the Minoan drains. There 
is no order or method in the book, although 
the preface makes us suppose that all is 
meant to lead up to a proof that the Cretan 
culture was not Indo-Germanic. The odd 
thing is that the text is really interesting to 
read, and it contains a number of observa- 
tions both just and acute. Mr. Mosso 
is so much alive; all he sees excites his 
imagination, he compares the past with the 
present, and he sees things. Mr. Mosso 
has eyes, he has also a pen, and what he 
sees we see. I can only offer disconnected 
remarks on this book, because it is not 
coherent: here are a few. Mr. Mosso holds 
that the so-called bathrooms are shrines 
(p. 66); he gives good reason for thinking 
that the Cnossian throne-room was no bath. 
He compares the plan of the palaces to the 
Etruscan city of Marzabotto (119). He 
thinks each of the rich men of Cnossos had 
a jar in the palace to store his valuables 
(129): a touching tribute to the good faith of 
Minos. Kronos is Time (202). The author 
compares the bull-frescoes with practices that 
still hold in Viterbo (214). A small cross 
on the hip of a statuette ‘suggests tattooing, 
and ‘proves that the Cretans tattooed their 
skins’ (270). Domestic fowls were unknown 
in Crete, because the artists did not draw 
them (285). The modern boxer attacks 


with his right arm and defends with his 

left (339). The double axe is sacred, it is 

the emblem of Cnossos (199), and Mr. 

Rouse has explained the Cnossian palace as © 
being named labyrinth from the /aéris (sic) 

sculptured ‘everywhere upon the walls.’ 

That is the most unkindest cut of all. 

W. H. D. R. 


Guide to Greece, the Archipelago, Constan- 
tinople, the Coasts of Asia Minor, Crete, 
and Cyprus. With 13 maps and 23 plans. 
Macmillan. cs. net. 


A BOOK covering so wide a range as this 
cannot be expected to enter into detail. 
Thus 30 pp. are given to Athens, including 
sites and museums; a few pages more are 
given to shorter excursions from Athens. 
The islands of the Greek Kingdom have 
12 pp., Constantinople 44 pp. Crete 
5 pp., and other places mostly less. It is 
undeniable that to have so large a survey in 
one light volume, fitting in the pocket, is 
very convenient ; besides the places named 
something is said of Athos, Troy, Salonica, 
Smyrna, Halicarnassus, Ephesus, and a word 
or two of several other islands. But for 
the most part the descriptions are the merest 
sketches. Even in such a sketch space 
might have been found to recommend the 
wonderful mediaeval castle and town of 
Antimachia (Cos), and the walls of Myndos. 
Then, again, the visitor wants more practical 
details, and these are lacking just when most 
needed. Thus, no hotels are mentioned in 
Crete, Rhodes, or Cyprus, not to say the 
smaller islands. Maps and plans are ex- 
cellent. Among them are Athos, Troy, 
Ephesus, Cnossos, besides the ordinary ones. 
Mr. Gardner’s introductory essay on Greek 
Art is one of the best features of the book. 
Altogether, we can recommend this book for 
all that it has, and only regret some things 
it has not. A good guide to the islands is 
much wanted. (P. 162, col. 2, line 3, read 
Kosmikot.) 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


Delos.—The excavations of 1906, which were re- 
corded in the Classical Keview for November, 1907, 
were continued from May to November of last year 
by the French School at Athens, again with funds 
supplied by the Duc de Loubat. In accordance with 
his wishes, the work was confined to the Temenos of 
Apollo and the Agora of Theophrastos. 

On the latter site the unique hypostyle hall was 
further explored, and enough of the foundations and 
superstructure was found to admit of a conjectural 
restoration of the whole. But as many details of the 
construction, as well as the date and the purpose of 
the building, are still uncertain, the publication will 
be postponed until all the remains, especially on the 
north front, have been laid bare. 

In the Zemenos, the excavation advanced towards 
the south and west, from the Great Portico of the 
North (Portico of Antigonos) to the Temple of 
Apollo and the Portico of the Artemision. The two 
long lines of votive monuments, which begin imme- 
diately to the south of the Great Portico, were first 
cleared, and yielded in most cases mere foundations, 
or even fragments of foundations, of the bases of 
statues, groups and exedraz which once occupied this 
place. Among them, however, were discovered con- 
siderable remains of a large pedestal, some seventy 
feet long and five feet square, which stood at the 
western extremity of the line farthest from the 
Portico. It was built of marble, on foundations of 
foros and granite, and was ornamented with simple 
mouldings on the plinth and cornice. Blocks of the 
cornice which still exist bear marks of the fastenings 
of bronze statues, which must have been about fifteen 
in number. The two slabs, moreover, which belong 
to the south side, are inscribed; one having on its 
upper edge traces of a name of seven or eight letters, 
ending in -as, while the other bears a similar name 
ending probably in -os, and lower down a longer 
inscription, which reads— 


Baowtéws Anunrpiov Ma.. . 
avrov mpoydvous 


This legend is restored, and appears as a dedication— 
Baciheds ——s faoihéws Anuntpiov Maxedav rods 
éavrod mpoyévous which explains the 
statues as portraits of the Macedonian kings, each 
distinguished by his name. The inscription evidently 
refers to the same prince as that which was found last 
year on the Portico of Antigonos, and Gonatas 
therefore appears as the most likely of the possible 
dedicators. This pedestal seems to be older than any 
of the others in the group, which are shown by 
epigraphic evidence to have been set up late in the 
second century B.C. 

A few yards to the south of these monuments comes 


the first of the five buildings which lie in a semi-circle 
in front of the temple of Apollo, and have been called, 
after the similar buildings at Olympia, the ‘ Treasuries’ 
of Delos. All of these are poorly preserved, even the 
ground-plan being doubtful in one case, while in the 
best of all only a few stones of the walls are in 
position, together with the threshold and some blocks 
of the stylobate. In this example remains of two 
antae appear on the foundations and a frieze of seven 
triglyphs and eight metopes shows that the facade was 
completed with two columns. The interior is paved 
with a simple mosaic, which is sunk at the bottom of 
the aos to receive some rectangular structure, such as 
the base of a statue, and in front of the hollow are 
two marble supports, belonging probably to an altar- 
table. There are also traces of four other pedestals, 
two on each side of the central base. Some indica- 
tion of date is given by a bed containing fragments of 
Attic pottery of red-figure style which lies under the 
pavement ; and certain details of decoration are taken 
to prove that the building is not earlier than the third 
century. The two largest shrines, the last in order, 
have a peculiar plan, being divided up the middle by 
a row of columns, the first of which stood in the 
centre of the doorway, while the last was a’ half- 
column on the wall. The assumption is that all these 
‘ Treasuries ’ belong approximately to the same period, 
but the only evidence of date is that furnished by the 
second of the series. 

Still farther to the south, two temples were 
excavated and with some certainty identified with 
monuments often mentioned in Delian inscriptions. 
The older of these exists only in the foundations, a 
substructure of granite covered with a course of foros in 
carefully squared blocks. The plan is that of a temple 
in antis opening to the west ; a Aronaos with front of 
four columns and a aos about thirty-five feet deep. 
No marble was found, and from the fact that the 
upper bed is of foros, it seems likely that the whole 
building was of the same material. This would 
therefore be the oldest temple of Delos, the veds 6 
mupwos or mwpwos oikos of the inscriptions. . Its date- 
is certainly not later, and probably much earlier, than 
500 B.C. 

The other temple lies parallel with this but farther 
west, and is of somewhat greater extent. Some four 
hundred fragments of the superstructure have been 
recovered, and suffice to give the essential details of 
the elevation. It was built of Parian marble on a 
foundation of tufa, and consisted of a pronaos and 
naos ; in plan it is amphiprostyle with a facade of six. 
columns, and the order of architecture is Doric. 
Some new fragments of the acroteria groups from 
the pediments were discovered—the others, which 
were found thirty years ago, and were published and 
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discussed by Th. Homolle! and A. Furtwangler,? are 
now at Athens. An unique feature of the plan is a 
row of four square pillars in the entrance, and a 
corresponding row of four pilasters on the back wall. 
Both in sculpture and architecture there are many 
points of resemblance between this temple and the 
Parthenon and the temple at Bassai. There is little 
doubt that it is the Attic temple, the veds 6 ’A@nvaiwy 
mentioned in Amphictyonic records, which was built 
by the Athenians about 420 B.C. to replace the old 
temple, and was itself superseded by the Great 
Temple erected by the Delians at the beginning 
of the fourth century to celebrate their independence. 
The marble-paved xaos contains a large semi-circular 
pedestal, which supported a group of some six or 
eight statues. The number was probably seven, 
three ranged on each side of a central figure, and 
in this case the temple is further identified with the 
Ta of the inscriptions. The identi- 
fication had long been suspected. 

In the neighbourhood of the Treasuries and the 
temples there were found many structures of the 
archaic period, deeply sunk below the later founda- 
tions. At present it is only possible to say that 
they belong to dwelling-houses on the sites which 
were afterwards sacred. Their early date is demon- 
strated by late Mycenean and Geometric potsherds, 
while only one fragment of proto-Corinthian ware 
was found, and that in an upper stratum. Plans 
of rooms, a paved courtyard, and aqueducts can 
be recognised. There are also several lines of 
wall, of which two probably represent the first and 
second peribolot of the ¢emenos; the earlier being 
of considerably more modest circuit than the later, 
which coincides in some parts with the final boundary. 

Great finds of pottery were made, archaic fragments 
from the sanctuary and later wares from the Hellen- 
istic and Roman houses which were demolished in 
the exploration of the hypostyle hall. Many marble 
reliefs, sepulchral s¢e/az for the most part, were 


1 Bull. Corr. Hell., iii. p. 515 sq. 
2 Arch. Zeitung, 1882, p. 335 Sq- 
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found in the walls of the same houses, but otherwise 
no sculpture occurred. On the other hand, large 
numbers of inscriptions came from the excavation of 
the hall. Some are of wider interest than usual ; 
among them a decree of the Cretan auxiliaries of 
Ptolemaios Philometor in honour of one Aglaos of 
Kos, who seems to have been a person of importance 
at the Court of Alexandria. The decree mentions 
the expedition of the king in Cyprus, and by its aid 
a valuable fragment previously discovered can be 
attributed to the same ctupaxo (Bull. Corr. Hell., 
xiii. p. 230, No. 1= Or. Jnscr., 116). There is also 
a dedication in honour of Sostratos of Knidos, the 
architect of the Pharos, which shows that he held 
some official post in the Cyrenaica. Another is a 
dedication of the islanders in honour of Ptolemaios 
Philadelphos, exactly reproducing an inscription of 
Smyrna (Or. /uscr., 25), but engraved at a later date, 
in the second century.. As the same is the case with 
other island inscriptions which refer to the Ptolemies, 
some light may be thrown upon the vicissitudes of 
Egyptian influence in those quarters. A dedication 
of Stolos son of Theon, who was already known from 
an inscription (Or. /nscr., 173), gives the new title of 
an officer rerayuévos mpds Tais nviacs at the court of 
Ptolemais Soter II. Many texts, as usual, concern 
the temple or state of Delos. A sculptor’s signature, 
Laprjdoves éwolnce, assigns a 
definite name to the ‘‘son of Sarpedon,” who is 
mentioned in two imperfect inscriptions. Other 
sculptors whose names appear are Eutychides and 
Menophilos, the latter being apparently a son of the 
great Agasias. Among the numerous dedications, 
bi-lingual texts in Greek and Latin are frequent. 
One of these gives the translation Jupiter Secundanus 
for Zeds Ovdpios. Roman inscriptions, too, are plen- 
tiful, and throw light upon the history of the colony 
and magistrates of Delos. It is hoped that the 
Corpus of Delian inscriptions will soon be ready for 
publication.! E. J. FORSDYKE. 
The British Museum. 


1 Comptes Rendus de [ Acad. des Inscr. Mars, 1908. 


ROMAN VILLA AT PETERSFIELD. 


THE excavation of the Romano-British 
villa at the Stroud, near Petersfield, in 
Hampshire, is now practically complete, and 
shows a large house of the courtyard type, 
the ground plan of which presents some 
unusual features. It consists of three wings 
of building around a courtyard, measuring 
- 184 by 160 feet, and closed on the fourth 
side by a wall and gateway. The North 
wing consists of a block of living-rooms and 
a rectangular hall or yard subdivided by two 
rows of six circular stone bases which sup- 


ported in all probability columns of either 
wood or stone. One aisle thus formed 
continued a corridor which flanked the 
living-rooms beyond. Similar columned 
spaces have occurred at Carisbrooke, Clan- 
ville, and Castlefield, all in this Hampshire 
region. The west wing is composed of a 
singularly elaborate group of baths showing 
with some certainty in a group of fifteen 
chambers three fracfurnia, a sudatorium, 
two large ca/darta, and three small cold 
baths. And the drainage system also has 
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been laid bare. A long flue underlies the 
lower floors of the ca/daria, thus forming a 
parallel example to that found in the Sil- 
chester public baths. There is evidence of 
many restorations and additions in this 
group, the intricacies of which the excavators 
are not without hope of solving in some 
part. The gateway in the south wall is well 
defined, and points towards an alleged 
‘Roman road’ which crosses Butser Hill 
rather more than a mile south of it. This 
track, if Roman, may have been a divertt- 
culum across the Downs between Regnum 
and Venta Belgarum, the main road passing 
through Porchester and Gosport. 

The east wing of the house contained 
sheds or outhouses. At the point, however, 
where it joins the north wing a large 


octagonal chamber has been added. Its 
masonry is good. Regular polygonal build- 
ings in Romano British houses are rare, and 
it is on that account tempting to compare 
this instance with the sixteen-sided ‘ temple’ 
at Silchester, and to call it on the same 

‘analogy a ‘shrine.’ The evidence of coins 
continues to put the date of occupation 
between Victorinus (265-7 A.D.) and the 
younger Constantine (337 A.D.). 

This site adds to the long list of ‘villa’ 
residences in this district. It lies one mile 
west of Petersfield, and a glance at Professor 
Haverfield’s map in the ‘Victoria County 
History’ (Hants, i. 266) will therefore show 
its relative position to the rest. The excava- 


tion will remain open until the end of. 


September. A. M. WILLIAMs. 


OBITUARY 


FRANZ BUECHELER, 1837-1908. 


By the death of Franz Buecheler, on the 
3rd of May, classical scholarship has lost one 
of its foremost representatives on the conti- 
nent of Europe. Bonn was the university 
of his student days, and, after holding pro- 
fessorships at Freiburg in Breisgau and at 
Greifswald, he returned in 1870 to Bonn, 
where he was one of the principal professors 
of Classical Philology for the remaining 38 
years of his life. The Latin texts which he 
edited, included the treatise of Frontinus 
On the Roman. Aqueducts, the Pervigilium 
Veneris, and the remains of Quintus Cicero. 
His Petronius passed through several edi- 
tions, and he contributed two volumes of 
Carmina Epigraphica to the latest edition 
of the Anthologia Latina. A leading au- 
thority on the ancient dialects of Italy, he 
wrote on the Zabula Zguvina and on Oscan, 
Pelignian and Umbrian inscriptions. He 
collected all the extant specimens of early 
Latin trochaic and Saturnian verse, besides 
producing a pamphlet on the Latin declen- 
sions and conjugations (1866), which was 
translated into French (with additions) by 
Havet, whose edition was subsequently 
published in German (1879). In Juvenal, 

viii. 148, it is to Buecheler that we owe the 


restoration of the long neglected reading :— 
‘ipse rotam adstringit suffamine mulio consul, 
for the corrupted texts :—consul sufflamine 
multo,and multo suffiamine consul. In Greek 
scholarship, his published works included 
an edition of the Homeric Hymn to Demeter 
(1869), a text of Herondas, and a com- 
mentary on the Law of Gortyn {in conjunction 
with Zitelmann). It was only a few weeks 
before his death that, in the Berlin Philo- 
logischer Wochenschrift, he applied a well- 
known line of Propertius (v. 8, 3), ‘Lanuvium 
antiqui vetus est tutela draconis’ to the 
correction of Aapovvovy into Aavoviov in a 
less familiar passage of Plutarch, Paralle/. 14. 
In 1905 he delivered an oration in memory 
of his friend and colleague, Hermann Usener, 
and in the following April the golden jubilee 
of his Doctor’s degree was celebrated at 
Bonn. As many as 570 scholars in all parts 
of the civilised world contributed to the large 
sum of money then raised in his honour. 
About half of this was spent on an excellent 
bronze bust of Buecheler, while the rest was 
devoted by himself to forming a fund to 
enable scholars of Bonn to take part in the 
Latin Zhesaurus and in the proposed The- 
saurus of Greek. J. E. Sanpys. 
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DR. WALTER HEADLAM, 1866-1908. 


THE news of the sudden death of Dr. 
Walter Headlam on the 2oth of June brought, 
not only to his many friends, but to all lovers 
of Greek, a sense of irreparable loss. The 
recent publication of his Book of Greek Verse 
had made it clear to a large circle of readers 
that a real master of Greek was among them ; 
and his friends, to whom this had been known 
for many years, were rejoicing in the thought 
that Headlam was at length stepping into 
his due place among the scholars of Europe. 
For a long time anxieties as to his health, 
and an unwillingness to put forth anything 
that had not received the last touch of com- 
pleteness, had stood in his way ; but of late 
these obstacles seemed to have been over- 
come, public appearances were no longer 
distasteful, and the consciousness that he 
possessed stores of knowledge, ripened and 
ready to be given to the world, was strong 
within him. 

The quality of his published work—a 
large portion of which appeared in the pages 
of this journal—affords some means of judging 
how high he would have ranked as an inter- 
preter of Greek literature, and, in particular, 
of the Greek drama. Not only was his 
linguistic sense unsurpassed—few can have 
understood so well as he the whole machinery 
of Greek diction—but he had really absorbed 
the Greek view of life. 

He was, moreover, exceptionally well 
equipped for the struggle with textual 
problems, possessing as he did an insight 
into the meaning of Greek lyrical metres, 
into the forms of textual corruption, and the 
habits of scholiasts, which may fairly be called 
marvellous. But he must not be thought of 
as a scholar of the antiquarian type. To 
him Greek was (to borrow the title of J. K. 
Stephen’s pamphlet) the Living Language. 
and its poetry was dear to him, not as a field 
wherein to exercise ingenuity and display 
erudition, but as literature of present worth 
and meaning. How fine was his own literary 
~ sense his friends well know; and it is to be 
hoped that others may have the means of 
appreciating it in the near future by the 
speedy publication of what he has left behind 
him. 


Of biographical detail there is little to be 
given. Born in 1866, he was educated at 
Harrow under the present Master of Trinity, 
and from the year 1884 to his death, King’s 
College, Cambridge, was, but for some few 
short absences, his home. 

In the years 1885-1887 he gained seven 
Browne medals and the Porson Prize, and in 
1887 was placed in the first class of the 
Classical Tripos. In 1890 he became Fellow 
of King’s, and not long after took up teaching 
within the college. For public lecturing he 
had, until recently, but little liking: in the 
teaching of small groups of men he excelled. 
In 1906 he was a candidate for the Regius 
Professorship of Greek. His Praelection 
delivered on that occasion was of extra- 
ordinary merit. More recently he gave a 
course of lectures in London, and was, at 
the time of his death, preparing a series to 
be given in Cambridge, ‘on Greek Jdeas. 

It is 2 great pleasure to me to be able to 
add to this brief notice some lines kindly 
sent to me by Professor U. von Wilamowitz- 
Médllendorf, who met Dr. Headlam for the 
first time at Cambridge on the 11th of June 
last. Their intrinsic beauty, and the source 
from which they come, assure to them a most 
cordial and reverent reception. 


"Apte pidjperpov 7’ kata Kapov 
kat copov év BactAéws 
éBrerov éexjxovdv te AadcdvTos 
Kai devas onv 
"Addape, kal ratpias te 
Movoats, iotopins 7 ypuppatixys. 
kat viv Moipa o° dwpov ddipracev, ois 
tas roAXas eAridas 
ce ordrav aydoviow 
2 ” lol > 
Evrvxw, avdjs abOis év ovacr éropovoe 
(Ovra & det tov pirov 


The following list of Dr. Headlam’s 
published work will, I think, be both inter- 
esting and useful. It was drawn up but a 
few months ago by Dr. Headlam himself. 
1890. Fifty Poems of Meleager. 


1891. On editing Aeschylus. 
Herodas: Atheneum, pp. 322, 354. 
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1891. Herodas: Academy, Nos. 1014, 1016, 1023. 
On the scholia to Aeschylus: Journ. Philol. 
p- 286. 
1892. Various Conjectures I. : Journ. Philol. p. 294. 
Herodas: Academy, No. 1029. 
Review of Farnell’s Greek Lyric Poets. C/ass. 
kev. p. 438. 
Review of Mackail’s Greek Anthology. Cass. 
Rev. p. 269. 
1893. Various Conjectures II. : Journ. Philol. p. 75. 
Herodas: Class. Rev. pp. 313, 404. 
1895. Various Conjectures III.: Journ. Philol. p. 
260. 
1896. Review of Blaydes on Fragments of Greek 
Comedy. Class. Rev. p. 436. 
1897. Review of Blaydes Aeschylus: Class. Kev. 
p- 56. 
Various Conjectures IV. : Journ. Philol. p. 92. 
Bacchylides: Class. Rev. p. 66. 
Sallust. orat. Philippi: C/ass. Rev. p. 351. 
1899. Emendations of the Fragments of Tragedy and 
Comedy: C/lass. Rev. p. 3- 
Herodas: p. 151. 
1900. Aeschylus, Supp/ices, translated in prose from an 
emended text. 
The Greek Lyric Poets, with Bacchylides : 
Class. Rev. p. 5. 
(Also notes sent to Blass (p. Ixxv) and to Jebb 
(p. viii). 
Aeschylus: Class. Kev. p. 106. 
Aeschylus: Class. Kev. p. 194. 
1go!. Euripides and Sophocles: C/ass. Rev. p. 15. 
Euripides and Sophocles: Class. Rev. p. 98. 
Toxéwy ‘a parent’ and the kindred forms: 
Class. Rev. p. 401. 
Tév dvdpa ‘manhood’ and the shaving of the 
beard: Class. Rev. p. 393- 


1898 


1902. Greek Lyric Metre: /Journal of Hellenic 


Studies. 
Metaphor, etc. : Class. Rev. p. 434. 
Ghost-raising, Magic, and the Underworld: 
Class. Rev. p. 52. 
Transposition of words in MSS.: C/ass. Rev, 


Pp. 243. 
Review of Tucker’s Choephoroe: Class. Rev. 
P- 347- 
Herodas in Encycl. Britannica. 
1903. Aeschylus and others: Class. Rev. p. 240. 
Aeschylus and others: C/ass. Rev. p. 286. 
1904. Aeschylus, Agamemnon, translated from an 
emended text. 
Herodas: Class. Rev. p. 263. 
Herodas: Class. Rev. p. 268. 
Aeschylus : Class. Rev. p. 241. 
Aeschylus: Class. Rev. p. 286. 
Tragic Fragments: Class. Rev. p. 430. 
1905. Aeschylus,» Choephoroe, translated from an 
emended text. 
Illustrations of Pindar: Class. Rev. p. 148. 
On a marvellous pool : zéid. p. 439. 
Greek prohibitions: zézd. p. 30. 
1906. A Praelection. [See Caméridge Praelections, 


1906. ] 
The Last Scene of the Eumenides: Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, p. 268. 
1907. A Book of Greek Verse. 
Emendations and Explanations : Journ. Philol, 
Pp. 290. 
1908. Aeschylus, Zwmenides, translated from an 
emended text. 
Aeschylus, Prometheus, translated from an 
emended text. 
Restorations of Menander. [A pamphlet. ] 
Emendations and Explanations : Journ. Philol. 
(forthcoming). 


NEWS AND 


Dr. J. Masson hopes to publish in the 
autumn the short supplementary Volume or 
Appendix promised in the Preface to his 
‘Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet.’ It will 
discuss such subjects as the Borgian Life of 
Lucretius, the relation of Lucretius’s atom to 
the Daltonian atom and the electron, the 
origin of Leucippus’s atomic theory from 
earlier speculations, the ‘Social Contract’ in 
Epicurus and Lucretius, etc., also the revivals 
of Epicureanism by Gassendi and Guyan. 


Marie Louis Gaston Bossier, whose 
death is announced from Paris, was more 
than a scholar; he was a man of letters 


COMMENTS 


blessed with historic imagination and a fine 
taste. As a writer in the Sitc/e says, ‘He 
charmed us with romances like Cicero and 
his Friends ; which book, along with the Ci# 
Antique of Fustel de Coulanges, brought into 
the midst of our lessons and tasks a spice of 
fancy and a great deal of naturalism; he 
made us love those persons whom we had 
been cursing, and brought us into their circle 
of intimates. . . . It was like a resurrection.’ 
Such men are needed now more than ever 
they were, to show the humanity of scholar- 
ship. Bossier lived to a good old age—he 


was born in 1823—and he worked almost to ~ 


the last. 
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In the July Classical Quarterly Mr. 
Edmonds concludes his suggestions for 
improving the text of Theophrastus, Mr. 
W. B. M‘Daniel discusses the proper place 
of the fragment of Catullus usually printed 
at the end of the second poem, Mr. Summers 
reconstitutes a curious fragment of Maecenas 
preserved in Seneca, Mr. Garrod continues 


his observations on Manilius now dealing . 


with II. and III. The longest paper is Mr. 
Tucker’s, which deals with the text of 
Athenaeus and the fragments of Greek 
comedy preserved by him. Mr. W. F. C. 
Walters gives an account of a Bodleian MS. 
of Livy, and Mr. T. W. Allen some Varia 
Graeca. The longest review is the editor’s 
notice of M. Cartault’s book on the biblio- 
graphy of Tibullus: he also contributes a 
short paper on a passage of Manilius 
emended in part by Mr. Garrod, and Mr. 
Duff reviews Merrill’s recent edition of 
Lucretius. 


THE International Congress for the History 
of Religions, that will be held at Oxford, 
September 15th-18th, ought to attract many 
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who are specially interested in classical 
studies. In the Graeco-Roman section 
papers are promised by Prof. Lewis Camp- 
bell on ‘The Religious Element in Plato’; 
by Dr. A. Evans on ‘ The Cretan Religions’ ; 
by Prof. Cumont on ‘ L’influence religieuse 
de l’Astrologie dans le monde antique 
Romain’; Dr. Eisler, ‘Orpheus and the 
Fish-Cult and Legend’; Dr. Farnell on 
‘The Dionysiac Rites of Sacrifice’; Mr. 
Warde Fowler on ‘The Latin Meaning of 
Religio’; by Miss Jane Harrison on ‘ Bird 
and Pillar Cult in Relation to Ouranian 
Religion’; Dr. Jevons’ ‘Leading Ideas in 
Graeco-Roman Magic’; and a paper is 
promised but not yet specified by Mr. Cook. 
And many other sections, such as the 
Semitic, Christian, Buddhistic, Indo-Iranian, 
will be well represented. The Oxford secre- 
taries, to whom communications should be 
addressed, are Dr. Estlin Carpenter, 109 
Banbury Road, and Dr. L. R. Farnell, 
191 Woodstock Road. The price of tickets 


‘is £1; special ladies’ tickets (entitling to 


admission but not to copy of Transactions), 
10S. 


VERSIONS AND 


THE middle class of those days was by no 
means on a level with the gentry as regards 
enlightenment and still less was it their 
superior in point of fortune or social 
brilliancy: its tastes were unrefined, its 
existence was dull not to say vulgar. Hard- 
working and full of the vigorous instincts of 
home life, it enjoyed its modest pleasures in 
peace and quiet and kept its aspirations 
within due limits. To rise a step in the 
social scale, to better oneself there was an 
ambition which might be indulged in; but 
as for assuming the rank and position of the 
_ gentry, nobody wasted his time in bestowing 
a thought on such a thing. 

Democracy and Organisation 

of Political Parties. 


TRANSLATIONS 


ot TOV Kat’ éxeivoy Tov 
xpdvov pev ovdev dpoiws 
dpeivoowy, éx THS Tapa- 
A ” ‘ > 
Oppwpevor ovTE TL KaTa THY 
tov te TOV dvTiAap- . 
Bavopevor tdv Biov dpovoov Kal poptiKdv 
Ta Te Kat’ olxov aopddpa orépyovtes, 46, Tt 
La ” >. a 
Kal ovd’ én’ 
eAridas peifovs 7) kata Td rpoojKov 
> 4 aA > a , 
dpeivous pev yap éavtov, ei THXOL, TH 
yevérOar eixaiovv, eis Td ivoradés Tois 
évyevéot kata Thy agiwow KatarThvat TOUTS 
ye ovdéve ov yap TOV 
banpxev. L. R. STRANGEWays. 
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ADVT. 


Mitchell’s Old Irish Whiskey. Scit populus constes quantilli qualis, Ivernae 


scab! O decus antiquum, Micheliane liquor. 
The Public is the best Judge of Quality and T.G. T. 
Price. 


En age, Suanstonicus deciens post septima vicus 
ADVT. Ostia qua numero tertia signat, adi : 
This lovely Site for Sale, Prostat enim venalis apud Gnaeumque Titumque 
300 ft. x 283 ft. Consortes Hamios hic adamandus ager : 
Huic mensura pedes lateri dat larga trecentos ; 
Deme decem et septem, sic latus illud habes, 


C. & T. Ham, 73 Swanston St. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Publishers and Authors forwarding Books for review are asked to send at the same time a note of 
the price. 
The size of Books is given in inches: 4 inches=10 centimetres (roughly). They are unbound unless 
the binding is specified. ? 
*,* Excerpts and Extracts from Periodicals and Collections are not included in these Lists unless 
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